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VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 



CHAPTER I. 



AMONG THE HILLS. 



T WOULD rather not state exactly whether it 
-■• lies in the North of England, or the South, or 
the East, or the West, for some old inhabit- 
ant may swoop down upon me with proof of the 
fogginess of my memory, or the inaccuracy of my 
local geography. But I do assert that High- 
shire is one of England's most beautiful coun- 
ties, and that it owes its beauty chiefly to the 
glorious hills that guard, and almost encircle, 
the small county town of Churchill. Hill 
beyond hill, hill behind hill, they stretch for. 
twenty miles. The highest of the group — 
throughout the district Golledy par eacellence^ The 
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2 VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 

Mountain — rises seventeen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. Yet its ascent is easy now, 
as a carriage -drive has been constructed round it, 
railed to ensure the safety of the many horses 
which are brought here through the Summer 
months. The summit of the mountain is a vast 
table-laud, and its sides are rich in furze and 
heath and bracken ; but it is hardly so favourite 
a resting-place for the pic-nic parties which 
flock here from Spring to Autumn, as is the 
beautiful ravine which separates the mountain 
from the opposite hills. 

At the head of. this ravine, a restless stream 
falls over the rocks, and forms a cascade of 
condderable height; then, following its irre- 
gular course, it dances on, from right to lefk, 
and left to right, through the soft green turjj^ while 
countless small streams from the hills opposite 
rush, with a laughing music, down to join it, 
swelling it at last to an imposing rivulet before 
it darts from the turf under the low stone 
bridge below the valley gate. For the low 
sweep of level turf, lying between the moun- 
tain and the chain of smaller hills, is wide 
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enough here (where it meets the road) to be 
termed a valley, though but a narrow and a 
rugged ravine where the hills close above it 
near the waterfall. Behind and beyond the 
Fall, as the ravine grows wilder and more rug- 
ged, and the hills tower higher still on either 
side, the scene is wild and desolate, the isola- 
tion complete, and the way dangerous. The 
sides of the hills are so broken into deep nar- 
row passes with precipitous sides, and the rocks 
rise now so sharp and pointed, now so treach- 
erous in their smooth, sheer descent, that what 
wonder is it that in Churchill recqrds there 
are names of those who have been lost among 
these hills ? 

A little above the Fall, and in a hollow which 
the foot-path does not reach, though it is grad- 
ual and verdant, lies a silent mountain tarn, 
a still lake, which has an unspeakable gloom 
about it, beyond that gloom which seems to 
belong to all water lying in the shadow of 
the hills. No one who stands a moment 
upon its brink, wondering at its stillness, but 
is glad to leave it, and pass down into the val- 
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4 VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 

ley, where the sunshine £sills so widely and so 
warmly. 

But we can leave the valley now. We pass 
through the gate — ^beside which stands a pic- 
turesque little cottage, where tea is provided 
for pic-nic parties, and stabling for the horses, 
which are seldom taken beyond here — and 
find ourselves out in the turnpike road. On 
our right, bordering the valley, lies the steep 
well-ordered garden of the Rectory ; and from 
its sloping drive, or from the door of the 
handsome modem house, our eyes can take 
in a wide stretch of the valley below. Be- 
hind, the carriage-drive round the mountain, 
skirts the farm-yard of the Rectory — for the 
Reverend Henry Jorden is no mean farmer, 
and his comely wife does not fancy the produce 
of any dairy but her own. 

A quarter of a mile more of wide, white road we 
traverse, and then we come upon the old grey 
church, standing high and grave among the 
mountain shadows, looking always down upon 
the one steep street which forms the little town 
of Churchill. Midway down this long street 
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stands the old-fashioned pump, with its three 
lamps above ; and, opposite this, a narrow side- 
street ends abruptly in the railway-station. 
We pass the sleepy shops and quaint old houses 
of the main thoroughfare, and reach the more 
pretentious dwellings in the suburbs — dwellings 
over whose grey stone walls the holly bulges 
with a look of comfortable abundance, hiding 
the " genteel villa " from the vulgar gaze. Then 
again, we find ourselves in the hedge-bound 
road, which winds on before us to Bleaborough, 
the county town of Highshire ; and behind us, 
through Churchill, on, and on, and on, to 
London. 

Two miles, uuinterrupted by any dwelling we 
need mention, then upon our right rises the 
high grey wall which bounds the park of High 
Athelston, broken presently by the bronze gates 
and ivy-covered lodges. Two lamps hang 
high above the gates, and between them stands 
a great stone shield, bearing the arms of the 
Athelstons — a leopard couchant. A grand old 
mellow house is High Athelston, standing 
among the rich and heavy trees, as it has stood 
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for centuries. From the wide gates a stately- 
avenue leads to the pillared entrance. Passing 
this without entering, we descend one of the 
flights of steps which lead from terrace to 
terrace on the western side of the house, and 
turn aside into a by-path across the park; thread 
our way through a sombre shrubbery, where 
thick dark arches of yew and holly make twi- 
light of the simniest Summer noon; and reach 
a narrow green door in the north wall of the 
park. Passiug through this, saluted noisily 
from the rookery in the high old limes above 
us, we find ourselves in Nether Lane, a narrow 
road bordered by two rows of low elms, which 
in Summer time throw heavy bars of shade 
across the sunlit way. Midway between this 
door and Churchill — for the lane merges into 
the high-road on the outskirts of the town — 
stand the only two cottages which the lane con- 
tains. They are built under one roof, and lie 
back in a vegetable garden, divided into two 
by a narrow paling. The sheltering trees 
do not extend beyond the cottages; the lane 
is open then, and when we reach the end we 
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stand once more in the suburbs of Churchill. 

But we have now a journey to make beyond 
the town in the opposite direction, so again we 
pass the picturesque old lamp half way up the 
hilly street ; linger a moment looking into the 
peaceful churchyard; then walk on along the 
highway, which the Churchill people designate 
** the London road," while on the other side of 
the town it is known only as '' the Bleaborough 
road." 

And now, after only a few minutes' walk, we 
reach The Anchorage, the pleasant sunny little 
estate of Colonel Alick Stuart, who brought 
his young wife here four years ago, but is a 
widower now, and has his sister and her little 
boy staying with him. 

On still fiirther from the town, back among 
the woods and close down beside the lazy river, 
lies the old manor-house of Hawkedale, which 
has been in the possession of the Castillains for 
almost as long a time as. the Athelstons have 
held sway at High Athelston; and which is 
possessed now by the first Castillain who, for 
two hundred years, has had no son to succeed 
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him ; a matter of rejoicing among those who 
believe in the old proverb^ '* Like father like son." 
A handsome old manor is Hawkedale, but both 
without and within are evidences unmistakeaUe 
of the grinding nature of its old master, whose 
mania for saving is as inexplfeable as it is 
pitiful. 

Heaven only knew — as his younger daughter 
used to say — ^for what or whom he had been 
saving through all his threenscore years and ten, 
and would save still for three score years and 
ten more, if the pleasure-; could be extended for 
him through that length of time. No ; Heaven 
only knew I 

** We have nothing h^e as they have at High 
Athelston or at the Anchorage," would some- 
times be the thot^t of Marjorie Castillain, as 
she tried with her own hands to cut the shrubs, 
or get her flowers to bloom in the old conserva^ 
tories, which were not even weather-proof. 
^ At High Athelston they have everything 
to make the place magnificent; luxuries and 
games and enticements everywhere; great 
stone figures on the terraces, and splendid 
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foreign trees and shrubs ; and servants to keep 
the place beautiful from end to end. And at 
the Anchorage they have— oh I such rare, sweet 
flowers, and such a wonderful atmosphere of 
peace and ease and rest; while we — well, we 
have our grim old trees, at any rate," the girl 
would add, with laughing philosophy, ''and our 
river ; and these two things have a beauty of 
their own which the famous family miserliness 
cannot extinguish." 

And now we have ended our walk round 
Churchill. 

One high lamp flickers feebly upon the plat- 
formi of the Churchill Station, and one bums a' 
little more steadily in the booking-oflice. The 
down express has just gone on its way, after 
having deposited one passenger, and two boxes 
which the porter is carrying. The station- 
master, holding in leash two handsome grey- 
hounds, which have the couchant leopard em- 
broidered on their coats, stops and speaks 
respectfully to the solitary passenger upon the 
platform. 
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" We've a fire in the office, miss. If you'll 
stay there, I'll see that all is right about your 
luggage." 

There are moments when a kind word will 
summon tears which coldness cannot bring, and 
for Lina Chester this was one. She felt them 
starting painfully to her eyes as she answered 
that she had hoped a cab would be here to take 
her to High Athelston. 

" Not yet, miss," the station-master said, 
smiling to hear her use a word almost unknown 
in Churchill; "there is no fly here to-night. 
But Sir Neil Athelston will be sending soon for 
these greyhounds of his, which came by your 
train." 

"Thank you," said the girl, entering the 
office with a slow and spiritless step, " then I 
will wait." 

As she sat beside the fire, a gentleman came 
into the room, and began to compare his watch 
with the clock that hung there. 

" I W€U3 afraid I should miss the up-train," he 
remarked, pleasantly, to the station-master; 
" but I see it is not due yet. I am a little fieust." 
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Though Colonel Stuart stood, to all appear- 
ance, intent upon altering his watch^ he was still 
keenly aware of the presence of the lonely girl 
who sat waiting so quietly in the dingy room. 
He noticed — for he could not help noticing it — 
the delicate beauty of her face, the rare unusual 
beauty of a face with no colour on the creamy 
white cheeks, no brilliance in the dark grey 
eyes, no smile upon the small curved lips ; but 
he noticed, most of all, the indescribable, almost 
indefinable sense of utter quiet loneliness that 
seemed to surround her. 

*' There is generally a fly sent to meet this 
train," he said to her, in a kindly, pleasant 
voice ; '* but it is not here to-night, of course, 
because it is wanted. I shall be calling at the 
* Leopard ' on my way back. May I send one 
round for you then V* 

Lina — because he spoke so gently and so 
warmly to her — half turned away her face, for 
fear of those tears that were so near her eyes 
to-night, and so saw nothing of the grave and 
pitiful gaze he bent upon her. 

** I am come to meet my sister and my little 
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nephew," he went on. "If you are going in 
our direction '* 

"I am going to High Athelston," replied 
Lina, glancing up at last. 

" Oh I" said Colonel Stuart ; and she detected 
an accent almost of pity in his gentle, genial 
tones. ''Lady Athelston is an invalid, and 
rather forgetful ; so you will, I'm sure, excuse 
her not having sent the carriage. She will be 
mortified when she recollects." 

Lina smiled, knowing the words were in- 
tended to cheer her ; and just at that moment a 
carriage was heard rolling up to the station- 
gate. A quick, authoritative voice called the 
station-master by name, then whistled a sum- 
mons which the greyhounds were quick to 
answer. 

Lioa's breath came a little quicker. Was 
some one come now to take her to her new, 
straDge home? She heard the station-master 
whispering when he led the dogs out, and 
she guessed that he was telling their master 
how she was waiting there to be convey- 
ed to High Athelston. Her cheeks burnt 
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hatij when die crag^t tbe impatieot answer. 

^ Beat Udng die cui do, too. Send for a fly 
from tbe * Leopard.' What k the use of de» 
taining me ? My hones cannot stand here all 
night. Nowy Bidley, look sharp after Coquette ; 
she IS at her old tricks. Ah! Stuart, you 
herer 

Then the loud tones ceased, and Lina Ches- 
ter knew that the gentleman who had for ten 
minutes been her companion was conferring 
with Sir Neil Athelston in a semi-whisper, as 
the station-master had done, and on the same 
subject. The answer was less impatient now, 
but more careless. 

'^Not very likely, Stuart. It's not in my 
line ; nor can I spare Ridley to go round by the 
* Leopard.' Send a fellow from here. Fm too 
infernally tired to drive myself." 

The sad, girlish &ce beside the smouldering 
fire grew whiter and whiter, while Colonel 
Stuart pleaded again. Then the answer was a 
little quieter, though even more selfish. 

" Very well. Here, Ridley, go round to the 
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^ Leopard ' for a cab, and make haste, man. I 
cannot wait, so you may drive home on it. I 
wish to Heaven, Stuai-t, that the old lady 
would remember to give her own orders. I 
hope this girl has a memory long enough to 
serve for both." 

Without a word of reply, Colonel Stuart re- 
entered the office, and spoke quietly to 
Lina. 

" Sir Neil Athelston's servant is gone to 
hasten the fly. It is too cold for you to drive 
three miles in a dog-cart, as Sir Neil himself is 
doing, with his dogs." 

Lina had understopd it all too well for any 
smile to visit her eyes or Kps in answer to his, 
and she was glad when another train dashed 
into the station, and Colonel Stuart went out to 
meet it. 

It was while she sat once more waiting 
alone, that the same imperative voice called to 
the station-master, while from a door in the 
booking-office — opposite that which led to 
the platform — a gentleman advanced and impa- 
tiently looked round him in the dimness. A 
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tall gentleman, Lina saw he was, as he came on 
into the light, tall and broadHshouldered, with 
a Saxon face, handsome though indolent and 
sensual, a thick fair moustache, strong blue 
eyes, and short curling Ught hair. 

" Where the deuce is that fellow t" Sir Neil 
Athelston gave a start — a real start though it 
was imperceptible to Lina — then came on 
easily, and stood beside the fire opposite her. 
A certain superficial, scornful expression which 
was habitual to him, gave place to a deep in- 
tentness as he looked into the girl's face, so 
purely and delicately beautiful, and he raised 
his hat with a slow, satisfied smile. 

^'A dismal waiting-room," he said, and his 
tone, though condescending, was a little eager 
too. 

No answer. This was Sir Neil Athelston, 
and Lina remembered how he had spoken of 
her on the platform both to the station-master 
and to Colonel Stuart. 

** If I understand aright, I have the pleasure 
of addressing Miss Chester. If so, may I drive 
her to High Athelston ?*' 
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**No, thank you," answered Lina, feeling 
her loneliness most keenly at that moment. 
*' You said that to wait for the cab was the best 
thing I could do." 

Sir Noil laughed, but spoke still more eagerly, 
with his eyes fixed upon the young, white face. 
** You had better come, Miss Chester ; do let me 
drive you. I did not intend you to wait in this 
holo." 

•• You are too tired to drive even yourself," 
Lina said, raising her eyes fully to his for the 
tlrat time. ** Besides it is not in your line, you 
iiaid;^ 

'' Pray pardon those stupid words of mine," 
naid Ndil Athelsion, flushing hotly, and feeling 
awkward as ho never remembered having done 
WRyrt^; actually forgetting for that moment 
t)^ai h« waa at )u>de<(mt Uie idol of many a Lon- 
lUm drawi\\g«H>nH and withal the handsomest 
>rxHinit IvMwi^ot in halfsundn^aen comities. **It 
ia uukuut \^t >r\>u t\> ¥x>oaU Ihoee absoid epeedies 
^Nf i^U)v\^' h^ add^ni^ 6H^Ung tiemUy anxKMis now 
hN wm an\^ W iftUxic^ frcvm tli« bMintifQl, aad 
i^N'^f^a. "^ ) t^) n\M tt^iuk iKat ^Ma w^mML liear. I 
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did not — ^you know I had not seen you, and so 
you ought not to reproach me." 

" I did not reproach you," said Lina tiredly ; 
** but I would rather wait here until your servant 
comes with the cab." 

By this time the train had left the station, 
and the passengers whom it had deposited fol- 
lowed Colonel Stuart into the office. These 
were his sister and her son, with the boy's 
tutor, an aristocratic, foreign-looking man 
of three and thirty, just three years younger 
than the bearded English soldier whose hair 
was thin upon his temples, and whose 
eyes were so deeply and gravely thought- 
ful. 

Sir Neil Athelston turned and greeted Mrs. 
Esdaile ; and she, glancing kindly at Lina, and 
evidently understanding who she was, asked 
him to introduce her. "As we ar^ to be neigh- 
bours," she added, in a voice as pleasant as her 
brother's. 

Neil went through the ceremony, his voice 
lazy and rather haughty, but the coldur mount- 
ing slowly into his face. " Mr Jelfrey, Miss 
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Chester," he ended, as the tutor bowed low be- 
fore Lina. 

Then Neil Athelston's eyes filled with a great 
surprise, for he had never before introduced two 
people who received his introduction as did 
these two. And yet he could not have told how 
this was if he had tried. A something quite 
indefinable there was in the gaze of each. Was 
it fear, or was it only astonishment ? 

" Mr. Jelirey, Miss Chester." 

The words were scarcely uttered, when 
Lina shivered with an uncontrollable sudden- 
ness. Mr. Jelfrey had left the door open, and 
the chill night wind crept in. Quietly he moved 
from Sir Neil's side, and shut the door ; then, 
returning, looked full into Lina's small, white 
face, as if questioning her in an eager, unin- 
telligible silence. 

"Miss Chester feels the place chilly," he 
said; and Lina slid her travelling cloak over 
her hands, which were clasped rigidly together. 

" I am waiting for you, Miss Chester," plead- 
ed Sir Neil, trying to hide the real anxiety with 
which he spoke. 
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"I am waiting for the fly," ahe answered, 
calmly ignoring his words. 
. "And we must go too, Alick," said Mrs. 
Esdaile to her brother. " Are you ready ?" 

" Quite ready," rejoined Colonel Stuart, who 
for the last minute had been curiously watch- 
ing Jelfrey's face. "Come, Jack, jump up to 
your seat." ' 

Just as the carriage from the Anchorage left 
the station-yard, the hotel fly drove up, and 
Lina took her place. The men were putting 
her boxes on the roof, when Sir Neil, who 
had stood at the door ever since he had assist- 
ed her in, spoke suddenly to his groom. 

"I say, Kidley, drive on with the grey- 
hounds; they want looking after, and they 
make the dog-cart deucedly uncomfortable. Til 
come on after you. Make haste." 

And the next moment, easily and patroniz- 
ingly, he had taken his place beside Lina« 

On every subject that occurred to him, he 
talked through that drive in the closed fly, 
which^ in itself, was a sore penance to him. 
Perhaps he wished only to amuse her, and 

c2 
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shorten the distance for her; perhaps — and 
this was likely to be for nearer the truth — 
only to anuse himself, if he could, by drawing 
some few words from her quiet, beautiful lips, 
or making her eyes turn to his, as they had 
turned only once. 

But all his efforts were in vajn. Except 
<;ool monosyllables, or an occasional indifferent 
remark, Lina did not speak at all ; and never 
once did she turn her eyes upon him from the mo- 
ment the fly left the station, till it stopped before 
the portico at High Athelston. The footmen, 
standing at the open door, with the rich light 
from the hall falling upon their powdered 
heads, saw, with intense and speechless aston- 
ishment, that it was their master who issued 
from this thoroughly-to-be-despised vehicle, 
and turned and offered his hand to a lady; 
49aw, even with greater astonishment, that she 
passed it by without noticing it. 

**0f course, the poor thing — only a com- 
panion, you know — was too confrised to know 
what to do. She actually walked up the 
J9teps, leaving him to follow. He might well 
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look angry and disgusted. What a little 
upstart she was I — pretty though — ^very pretty ! 
only wanting in colour." 

Thus the twin Mercuries; while Sir Neil 
Athelston, following the slight, quiet figure 
into the brilliant hall, was puzzled in his 
thoughts as he had not been puzzled before. 

What was there about this girl which made 
him feel so unusually strange? Why was 
she not awkward and shy in this first intro- 
duction to his magnificent home ? Why, she 
entered it with just such a quiet grace as he 
could fancy its young mistress-^ ^what a ridi- 
culous thought I 

"W^here's my lady, Martin?" he asked, as 
the butler came towards them, looking quite 
as much a gentleman as Sir Neil himself, thought 
Lina in her ignorance and bitterness. 

" My lady has gone to her room, I believe, 
Sir Neil. She bid me tell Miss Chester that tea 
is served for her in the blue morning-room." 

"Will you not dine, Miss Chester?" inter- 
rupted Sir Neil, eagerly. 

" I would rather not," said Lina, shrinking 
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hastily from the idea of dining with him. " I 
would rather not." 

'' She never attempts even any excuse for 
her avoidance of me," thought Neil, and his 
lips tightened rather cruelly under the hand- 
some light moustachib. 

Drawing off his coat leisurely, he watched 
her pass on up the broad, lighted staircase, 
and he thought that, though so thoroughly at 
her ease, there was a certain shrinking in her 
eyes and steps, as if she avoided even seeing 
the handsome place, further than she need — a 
certain nameless shrinking, quite apart from 
any shyiiess. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

THE FIRST NIGHT AT HIGH ATHELSTON. 

THE blue morning-room, in which Miss Ches- 
ter's tea was laid, was a small luxurious 
apartment, rarely used by Sir Neil, but a fa- 
vourite one with his mother, who preferred it, 
and her own boudoir and dressing-room, to the 
more grand and spacious rooms below. A bright 
fire burned in the grate, for the air of the 
Spring night was chill; and Lina sat down 
before it, her heart literally crowded with sad 
and busy thoughts. Unutterably lonely she 
felt ; yet there was something beyond the lone- 
liness which was even harder to bear. 

"jA something which I dare not think 
about to-night 1" she cried to herself pushing 
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the dark hair from her temples, and looking 
eagerly round the room, as if seeking some 
thought that should chase this one away. 

^* Bright, pleasant things all round me," she 
whispered, in a voice that strove to be glad and 
brave. ** I will always try to think only of the 
bright and pleasant things that are around me.'^ 

Just as she thought that thought, there en- 
tered the cheerfuUooking young maid-servant 
who had volunteered to assist her when she 
changed her travelling-dress. 

"My lady will be glad to see you in her 
dressing-room. Miss Chester, if you'll please to 
come. My lady's very deaf, 'em," the girl add- 
ed, evidently for the sake of hovering curiously 
about Lina, yet speaking with thorough re- 
spect, and no air of gossiping, '^ and she likes 
persons to speak up like when they're talking to 
her. Fletcher, her own maid, has a curious 
voice that never wants raising ; it goes sharp in 
like without my lady's trumpet; and she hears 
Sir Neil nearly always, though he doesn't talk 
to her very much ; but she's bad with strangers. 
If you're not very tired after your journey, 'em, 
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it would be best just to speak up, as your voice 
is very — at least, it's been very quiet to me. 
Shall I come to your room to-night, 'em, to see 
if I can help you ? I'll always be glad to help 
yoUf Miss Chester, though I'm only under 
Fletcher. Margaret my name is, so you'll always 
know who to send for when you want help— 
won't you I" 

Lina thanked the girl pleasantly, even 
gratefully, then followed her along a wide, 
arched corridor, and into Lady Athelston's 
dressing-room. 

As the maid closed the door slowly upon 
Lina, a lady, who sat in a lounging-chair at 
the fire, turned round to scrutinize her. At a 
glance Lina could have told that this was Sir 
Neil's mother ; and at a glance she saw that 
the face which met hers was weak and uncer- 
tain, a little querulous, and a little cruel. But 
the helpless look which generally accompanies 
dea&ess, the mute, unconscious appeal of the 
attitude, won Lina's gentle sympathy in that 
first moment, and she advanced gratefully to 
take the outstretched hand, never giving 
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one glance to where Sir Neil, in his faultless 
evening dress, leaned against the low chimney- 
piece opposite his mother. 

" Take this chair, Miss Chester," said Lady 
Athelston, pointing to one which had been 
placed beside her own, "Leave it where it 
is," she added, her eyes keenly fixed upon the 
girl ; '* leave it there. I want you to sit where 
I can see you." 

And Neil, from his position opposite, seemed 
to think it was just as necessary that he, too, 
ahould be able to see her. 

Still and quiet, Lina sat under the gaze of 
both mother and son ; still and quiet, yet with 
that nameless shrinking firom them of which 
Sir Neil was all the time half conscious, as he 
watched her with a steadfast intentness which 
made her lips shake, but brought no crimson to 
the delicate white skin. 

'* You have had a cold journey, I fear, Miss 
Chester," said Lady Athelson, with sleepy gen- 
tleness. " From where have you travelled to- 
day?" 

" Only from London," answered Lina, speak- 
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ing through the trumpet which Lady Athelston 
held to her ear. 

" From the house where you have been living 
as governess ?— from the lady in Berkeley 
Square to whom I wrot^ about you ?" 

" Yes," said Lina, but in such a strange low 
voice of pain, almost of fear, that Sir Neil decided 
promptly in his own mind that her experience 
of governess life had been far from rose-coloured, 
** Dreary life, Miss Chester, eh t" he remarked. 
" Wouldn't you rather teach an intelligent dog 
to stand on his head than a child to work a 
sum V* 

' ** I never tried the * intelligent dog,' " answer- 
ed Lina, with quiet carelessness. 

" I think you told me you had no home," put 
in Lady Athelston, unconscious this time of her 
son's speech. 

" No ; no home," the girl answered, simply. 

" And no relations ?" 

" No, Lady Athelston." 

" Fortunate child!" put in Sir Neil. 

As Lina spoke, her face had flushed slowly 
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and duskily for the first time, and not a shade 
of this was lost upon him. 

" Then where do you live when you have no 
engagement !" persisted the lady. 

" I never had but one situation," said Lina, 
coldly, " and I left that only when I came here." 

" Now, mother," put in Neil, ** we are getting 
tu-ed." 

" You have a pretty name, Miss Chester," said 
Lady Athelston, readily understanding her 
son — as she ' could when he chose that she 
should — and taking his hint, as she always did. 
** Is it an abbreviation of Helena ?" 

" No, my lady," answered the girl, her lips 
stiff and proud. 

"Lina Chester, eh I Was your father any 
relation to the celebrated barrister?" 

" I believe not," 

And then Neil saw that the small lips 
blanched suddenly, and he told himself that there 
was a secret held there, wliich it would not 
take him long to find out. 

" You read aloud well, I understand from the 
answer I received to my letter to Mrs. 
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M'MuUen, in Berkeley Square," resumed Lady 
Athelston, " and it will be one of your chief 
duties here. Others will be — ^Neil," she broke 
off, as if suddenly aware of the needlessness of 
her son's presence at this interview, « are you 
not going to have a cigar I" 

"Presently, mother. A polite method of 
turning me out. Miss Chester; but it is a hint 
which I am far too obtuse to see. I never was 
educated to take hints. Go on with the list of 
duties, please," he added, in a louder key; "go 
on, mother; Fm necessary for the supply of 
marginal notes." And, so saying, Sir Neil 
seated himself coolly. 

But when Lady Athelston had enumerated 
various requirements in a slow, tedious fashion, 
and he had failed to attract Lina's attention by 
his asides, he interrupted, laughing, 

" Don't you think those are about enough for 
one dose? How do you like the prospect, Miss 
Chester? They are duties, you know, and 
England expects you to do them all I We can- 
not even promise to make them pleasant to 
you either," he added, lazily, as he leaned for- 
ward on his low seat. " My mother and I are 
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not pleasant people to live with. She is a 
little too selfish, and a great deal too much 
under the influence of any mischief-maker who 
chooses to influence her, and I am always 
out;* 

" Then you can hardly be unpleasant to live 
with," said Lina, coldly smiling, 

** Yes, my son is generally away," said Lady 
Athelston, having caught something of his last 
remark; "but, of course, Miss Chester, your 
duties are quite independent of him ; and you 
will, I hope, always pursue them conscien- 
tiously." 

" Quite independent of him ; yes, my lady," 
she answered, and Neil Athelston wondered 
whether the quiet tone was really sarcastic or 
only indifferent. 

Then Miss Chester rose to go, with a sudden 
though gentle independence, which astonished 
him and brought a laugh to his eyes, as he 
hastened to open the door for her, and held his 
hand to her as she passed — ^held it almost 
pleadingly. 

But, without raising her own, Lina bowed. 
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and walked slowly on to her own chamber. 
There for a long hour she sat quite stilly 
with her head buried in her hands; asking 
her own heart many a painful and anxious 
question. Had it been wise to come heret 
Had it been even right to make her home under 
this roof, though only temporarily? 

" The temptation was too strong," she 
moaned to herself; " and I did it for the best — 
but, oh 1 I despise him 1 I despise him ; and I 
know I shall grow to do so more and more, I 
might have known it. I might have known 
how fiercely I should hate anyone of his name. 
But — but I did it for the best/' 

And then, in the silence and solitude of this 
lonely midnight, the girl's overtasked strength 
gave way, and passionate, vehement sobs 
shook the slight, delicate form. 

All this while Sir Neil Athelston, idly smok- 
ing, wondered why this girl should haunt 
him so unaccountably, and re-picture herself 
for ever in the curling, fragrant wreaths of 
smoke. 

There was the small, rounded form ; the 
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motionless white hands; and, above all, the 
beautiful face, with its delicate features and 
pure, white skin. Nothing would chase these 
away — ^though he was very doubtful whether 
he wished them chased away — and he dawdled 
to his room .at midnight, still following one 
thought. 

" I must play a double game, I suppose," so 
this one thought ran. *^ I hope both parts will 
be equally pleasant, as both parts will be equally 
easy." 

And with a smile upon his handsome, sensual 
face, he passed the closed door behind which 
Lina knelt alone, battling with a great, un- 
whispered pain. 
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CHAPTER UL 

SOinXG THE BITTER SEED, 

*' TTTHY, Xeil, this is a new thing. I cannot 
^ ' remember the day when yon have 
break&sted with me, when we have been alone. 
Certainly Miss Chester and I have finished, bat 
still it is wonderfn]. Wliat has bronght the 
change?^ 

** There's no Act of Parliament to prevent a 
man's changing his mind," was Xeil Athelston*s 
careless answer, as he sauntered np to the 
In-eakfast-table, givinghismothera light tonch on 
the shonlder as his morning greeting, and offer- 
ing his hand to Lina with a smile. 

** Yon said it disagreed with you to come 
down before the day was thoroughly aired,'' 

VOL. I. D 
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resumed Lady Athelston, motioning him to the 
chair beside her. 

" My mother just as often fancies she hears 
what is not spoken, as misses hearing what 
is," he explained, in a cool aside to Lina, but 
a'slow dusky flush rose in his face as he took 
his cup from her hand, loitering unnecessarily 
over the slight act. 

" It requires a more vivid imagination than I 
possess to picture that," she answered, lightly. 

"Is your imagination not very vivid, then?"' 
he asked, quietly drawing his chair nearer to 
where she sat presiding at the head of the table. 
"I should have fancied it was. But, as ray 
mother continually tells me, I am no decipherer 
of character. Fact is, I never have troubled 
myself about it. A plain face can have no charm 
for me, however much character it may possess ; 
and a beautiful one needs no character beyond 
its beauty — to me it could possess none." 

" Neil," interrupted his mother, unconscious 
of this speech, " do you dine at Hawkedale to- 
night ?" 

" I suppose so," he answered, coldly. Then 
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he went on addressing gay common-placies to 
Lina, his tone full of animation. But, when 
he saw with what utter indifference she received 
these speeches, he turned almost angrily away. 

'' Are you going to drive to-day, mother ?" 

" Yes. I have promised Louisa Castillain to 
drive to Hawkedale." 

"Is Miss Chester going with you?" 

" No, not this time," replied Lady Athelston, 
who did not like the point-blank question. " I 
shall leave her at liberty to examine the grounds 
and gardens. I daresay she will be glad of the 
change, after being indoors with me all the 
morning." 

A gleam of gentle kindness, rare and very 
beautifying, crossed Lady Athelston's face as she 
spoke ; and Lina smiled in gentle recognition 
of it. 

" When shall you go ?" inquired Neil, as he 
helped himself to a cutlet, apparently with his 
whole heart in the act. 

"After luncheon. Now, Miss Chester, will 
you go and cut the flowers for my rooms ? I 
shall like you, as a rule, to do that always be- 

d2 
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fore breakfast. I do not like being late in the 
mornings." 

" Never mind with what invalidish sleepiness 
and idleness you spend the day afterwards, if 
you are but early in the mornings," laughed 
Neil, risiug to open the door for Lina. " My 
late breakfasts have for years been looked upon 
by my mother as the ruin of this house ; but 
my hopes rise gradually, as the years go by, and 
the house does not fall about us in ashes." 

" Neil," began his mother, as the door closed 
upon Lina, "I am sorry I engaged her. I 
think — I fear it will not be a good thing ; she is 
too pretty." 

" Too pretty 1" laughed Neil, repeating the 
words as if he liked them. " Too pretty I — for 
you or for me ?" 

** Too pretty for her position ; you know what 
I mean,", replied Lady Athelston, in the queru- 
lous tone she always unconsciously adopted 
with her son, when she wished her words to be 
heeded. " And too delicate — too pretty for her 
position ; don't you see what I mean ?" 
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^ An impossilnlitj so long as her position is 
here,'' replied Neil, with nonchalance. " Who is 
she, mother ?" he added, aln-nptly, as he went on 
with his break£ist. ^ I never thought of asking 
the question until I saw her ; now I want it 
answered." 

^ I know nothing of her save what I told you 
before she came," returned Lady Althelston, 
pettishly; ^and you took no heed, and no 
interest, and never attempted to help me.** 

** Who sent her here I" 

*' No one. She answered my advertisement 
in the Times J^ 

"Who gave her a character, or certificate, 
or passport, or whatever 'companions' call 

itr 

" She sent me the address of a Mrs. M'Mullen, 
No. 18, Berkley Square, to whom I wrote about 
her. I told you all this at the time, Neil, you 
know," complained his mother. 

** And what did she — this Irish Londoner — 
condescend to say of Miss Chester ?" inquired 
Neil, sipping his cocoa. 

" She said a hundred things, always speaking 
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in the highest terms of the girl. And so I en- 
gaged her, as I told you I should, because how- 
could I tell she was so — so pretty ?" stammered 
Lady Althelston, almost ashamed of giving 
utterance to her reason. 

" Impossible till you saw her," laughed Neil, 
** unless Mrs. Mac had told you Miss Chester was 
so very pretty that she had felt compelled to 
dismiss her. Mother," he added, stooping lower 
to her ear, " has she ever lived in this neigh- 
bourhood before ?" 

" Never, that I am aware of," was the answer ; 
" indeed I know that she has not, because she 
told me, half an hour ago, that she knew no- 
thing of Highshire." 

" And yet — and yet I could have sworn that 
she and Jelfrey recognised each other last night, 
and that one or two things which I told her 
about ourselves were familiar to her — only a 
fancy, I suppose." 

** What, Neil ? You always aggravate me so 
when you do not speak out," put in his mother, 
fretfully. 

" I was saying, if you would just take trouble 
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to lisf en," rejoined Sir Neil with careless com- 
posure, ^ that Jelfrey looked as if he had seen 
Miss CSiester before, when he was introduced 
last night, and that I hope jou will not talk to 
him about her." 

^^ Yon are always making insinuations against 
your mother, Nefl,^ fretted Lady Athelston. 

'^.I only insinuated that your nature was 
charmingly flexible and communicatiye," Sir 
Nefl answered, with a smile that was half a 
sneer, as he strolled away to the conservatories 
to watch Lina at her task. And as he watch- 
ed her, there grew once more that unusual 
gravity in his eyes. 

** You will not want me to-day, I suppose, my 
lady?" asked Fletcher, with the vicious sniff 
which she indulged in as a vent for her ill- 
temper, and which would have lost her her place 
long ago if she had not had both a deaf mistress 
and a sufficient modicum of tact to choose her 
opportunities rf indulging in the luxury of this 
mark of disapprobation. 

** Not constantly to-day, Fletcher," answered 
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her mistress, almost deprecatingly. " Miss 
Chester will be with me." 

" I've seen her this morning," said the maid, 
in just that penetrating voice which her subor- 
dinate had tried to describe to Lina the night 
before, " I did not see her yesterday." 

" Miss Chester is very pretty, isn't she, 
Fletcher ?" inquired Lady Athelston, mildly. 

" Pretty I" ejaculated the woman, with a toss 
of her head ; " I do not know what you call 
pretty then, my lady. Why, her complexion's 
just dough, and nothing more or less ; and she's 
nothing but an atomy." 

Whether Fletcher meant an atom or an 
anatomy will ever remain a mystery, since 
Lady Athelston did not think it worth while to 
inquire. 

" I don't like ' companions,' " sniffed Fletcher, 
with vicious emphasis. " There's always mis- 
chief made between mistress and maid when 
there's a companion in the way." 

"You should not anticipate such things," 
said Lady Athelston, almost startled at the 
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idea. "No mischief can be made for you by 
Miss Chester." 

" Ittis very kind of you to say it, my lady," 
replied Fletcher, resignedly ; " but she cannot 
help it. Companions always must make things 
uncomfortable in a house, and it is always best 
to be prepared. Don't let it take you unawares, 
my lady," she added, with deep cunning; 
" don't you be tempted into tnisting a stranger 
instead of those that have served you and 
honoured you for years and years." 

They were only a few insignificant words, 
spitefully uttered : but such foul seeds take root 
sometimes, and bear rank weeds, the growth of 
which may overmaster us, as they fling their 
poisonous tendrils round our lives. 

As soon as luncheon was over that day, Lady 
Athelston gave Lina her liberty, and recom- 
mended her to take a long exploring walk in 
the park and gardens. 

" We dine alone at seven," she added, " as Sir 
Neil will be at Hawkedale ; and you are free to 
enjoy yourself until then." 
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The. prospect of the walk was delightful to 
the girl, who craved for solitude with an intense 
and almost bitter craving, and she started at 
once. From the arched doorway on the western 
side of the house, she came out upon one wide 
gravelled terrace bordered by low, massive 
stone walls, along which, at intervals, stood the 
old and beautifully-cut stone figures which were 
among the sights of High Athelstou, and be- 
tween these were urns and vases, filled with 
flowers and rare trailing plants. 

Down the broad white steps went Lina, to 
the second terrace, where fanciful seats were 
placed in the shade of the fragrant shrubs upon 
the slope, and from which she looked down to 
where, beyond the third terrace, stretched the 
velvetsweepofturf where archery, lawn-billiards, 
cricket, tennis, croquet, and every imaginable 
game were established. As she reached the bot- 
tom of the third flight of steps, Lina came 
upon Sir Neil Athelstou leaning against the 
figure of Ajax, which stood huge and high upon 
the balustrade above the lowest step. Her 
bright anticipation of enjoyment vanished in an 
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instant when he turned, rapidly and eagerly, at 
the sound of her step, and made it evident 
that he had been waiting and listening for 
it. 

*' Which way are you going, Miss Chester ? 
Along the terrace to the gardens, or on here 
into the park ? We have grottoes, and caverns, 
and fountains, and all kinds of things to show 
you, if you are interested in them." 

" I am not going any farther than this,'* said 
Lina, so simply and naturally that he began 
to wonder in himself whether the girl had any 
deficiency of common sense. 

" Not going any farther 1" he echoed. " Why, 
you have the whole of the afternoon at your 
disposal. The old lady is safe until dinner-time. 
She will not on any consideration forego her 
afternoon tea and gossip with Miss Castillain — 
a rare plant, Louisa Castillain ; a bitter herb 
which would have rejoiced the heart of any 
witch a hundred years ago. So — so come, Miss 
Chester," he added, in his tone of lazy patron- 
age, "I have a hundred things I should like 
to show you." 
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" What is that tower on the rising ground ?" 
asked Lina. 

Not choosing to walk on, but too proud to 
make any resistance, she waited a minute, 
speaking in an easy tone, as she leaned against 
the statue of Ulysses which stood opposite to 
that of Ajax, guarding the lowest step of the 
lowest terrace. 

"Merely a summer-house, which one of my 
idle fore-fathers built to smoke in," Neil answer- 
ed, looking across at her without attempting to 
follow the direction of her glance. " There is 
what you girls call a nice view from there. 
Come and see." 

" And that path through the shrubbery and 
among the trees and past the wooden bridge — 
to what does that lead?" continued Lina, not 
in the slightest moved by his words. 

" That leads merely out of the park by one 
of the back entrances. You see that line of firs 
and limes, where the rooks are holding a par- 
liament now, and discussing woman's suflfrage ? 
Well, there is a door among those trees which 
leads from the park into Nether Lane, and this 
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path leads to it. Would jou like to come and 
see? — ^though it is by no means the prettiest 
way.** 

"It is a very beantifal park," said Lina, 
coolly, ** bnt the hills above the fire there, are 
more beantifnl.'' 

"Now, Miss Chester,*' laughed Sir Neil, ^ that 
is said in pure pervereeness. This park — though 
I say it that should not — ^possesses everything 
that can make a park beautiful. Own that yoo 
spoke in pure perverseness.'' 

"The hills are very beautiful," said Lina, 
nervously ; " but when I spoke I was thinking 
of something else." 

" Not of the park's possessor, I fear ?" asked 
Neil, with laughing arrogance. 

" Not of the park's present possessor," replied 
Lina, in a rapid tone, and with an unnatural 
brightness and restlessness in her eyes. 

"The park's old possessors," rejoined Sir 
Neil, evidently only desiring to keep her there, 
" are not worth thinking about. The Athel- 
stons have been a race of handsome scoundrels 
ever since they have been a race at all. Do 
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not go in — please do not go in^ Miss Chester, 
I was bored to death until you came out ; aud 
it has been so pleasant since." 

But Lina went on up the steps, only 
answering his words by a light and careless 
smile. 

" Come to the grotto, Miss Chester," he con- 
tinued, eagerly, as he turned and walked beside 
her. '* Come to the conservatories — anywhere ; 
or let us play croquet." 

But, even in all his eagerness. Sir Neil could 
not help a laugh after he had proposed this. 

"That temptation had something ludicrous 
in the sound of it," he said ; " yet I have 
seen two people play croquet often, with 
all their hearts and souls. Why should the 
proposal concerning you and me have tickled 
me so irresistibly 1" 

" The idea was ludicrous," she answered, 
simply. 

" Please do not be so scornful. I can play," 
he said, the laugh still in his eyes, as he sought 
one in hers. " I do not like the game generally, 
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and I hate it at times ; but I can hit a ball Avhen 
1 wish. Will you try me ?" 

'*I have never played croquet in my 
Kfe." 

" Have you not ? Then you will let me teach 
you ?" entreated Neil, quite serious again. " I 
shall be so happy ; and you must understand 
it, because we Highshire folks are strong in 
croquet. We think existence incomplete without 
our croquet club, which is bound to give a hand- 
some wedding present to any couple who owe 
their marriage to it. Queer, isn't it 1 But it 
makes the affair a little less diluted. It is such 
a grand idea for a lady to have to spend her 
pocket-money in buying a wedding present 
for her rival, as well as having had to witness 
the match made up. I hate croquet as an in- 
stitution; but as a medium for all kinds of 
flirtation, spite, and jealousy, I think it is the 
finest invention of the age. Don't you ?" 

" I have not yet seen the playing of the 
Highshire Club," returned Lina, in a quiet tone 
which made Neil laugh heartily. 

"Archery is another notable diversion among 
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US," he said; "and our prominent feature is 
the ease and complacency with which we shoot 
wide of the mark. You do not shoot, of 
course ?" 

" No," answered Lina, as they slowly reach- 
ed the top of the last flight of wide, low 
steps. 

" I thought not. Leave stronger hands than 
yours to pull the bow-string." 

And as Sir Neil spoke, he put out his right 
hand, and with a sudden gesture — rapid, though 
very gentle — touched the slight white fingers 
which held her dress. 

A vivid tide of crimson darted across the 
girl's pale face, fading as instantly as it spread ; 
then, with twitching lips and a passionate 
brilliance in her eyes, she passed him with fleet 
steps, and entered the house. 

" It is not natural," muttered Neil, angrily, 
" and I do not understand it. If I were some 
kind of old philosopher, I should say I had 
offended her in another world. It just seems 
as if she had some mad reason for her incom- 
prehensible behaviour. That is impossible, of 
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course ; but perhaps I had better not have gone 
qtdte so &r just jeL" 

As Sir Neil Athelston sanntered ronnd the 
terrace, feeling nnnsnally ill at ease, Mr. Jeffrey 
came np the avenne and joined him. He 
made no direct remark npon the defeat which 
be read in the yonng Baronet's &ce, — ^Enstace 
Jelfrey's tact was too keen for that, — ^bnt, by 
slow degrees, and skilfully disgcdsed question- 
ing, be drew from him at last a confession of his 
admiration for Lina Chester. 

"She is very pretty," ruminated the tutor, 
as if the idea had just struck him. 

"She is far more than that," interrupted 
Sir Neil, hotly; "she is very beautiful. I 
should have thought you would have been as 
much entranced as I was last night." 

" My dear 'Sir Neil," answered Jelfrey, airily, 
"such luxuries as are within your reach are 
totally impossible to me. You may talk of, 
and encourage, your admiration for the beauti- 
ful ; I must curb and conquer mine." 

"Poor Jelfrey 1" laughed Sir Neil, though 
the blood coursed a little quicker in his veins ; 

VOTi. I. E 
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" yet I am almost tempted to believe you, for you 
did not exhibit one sign of admiration when 
you were introduced to Miss Chester last 
iiight." 

*' Because a face strikes you as irresistible, 
Sir Neil, must it necessarily strike everyone 
else so ?" 

" Yes — such a face as that. It is one whose 
beauty is imquestionable ; about which there 
can be no shade of doubt ; not like some, of 
which you may hear a hundred different 
opinions." 

^^ As Miss Castillain's, for instance," put in 
Mr. Jelfrey, smiling. 

"Miss Castillain's !" sneered Sir Neil. "I 
thought everyone agreed in calling her hand- 
some. Why, man, every feature she possesses 
is as clearly cut as if she had been the prize 
model among statiles of Prigs." 

"I hardly know how they would be cut 
tinder the circumstances," replied Jelfrey, 
with a slow, sinister smile; "but, when I 
spoke, I referred to Miss Marjorie Castillain." 

" Oh 1" rejoined the Baronet, carelessly. 
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An odd look passed over the totor^s fiuse, 
half trimnpliant, half soomfbl. 

'*Who would imagine^ Sir NeO,** he said, 
^that yon appreciate yonr nnrivalled advan- 
tagefi? Who would helieve that yon felt 
yourself engaged to the ^richest girl in the 
county — at least, the one who wiU be the 
richest — and living under the same roof with 
the most beautiful ; and — ^luckiest of all — that 
yon knew yon had power to charm both ?" 

^ I do not know it," returned Neil, moodily. 

^I do," put in Jdfirey, while he keenly 
watched his companion's &ce; ''one part is 
undoubtedly done already, the other nearly 
so, I presume." 

And then Sir Neil, taken unawares, and 
led on by Jelfirey's quiet interest and atten- 
tion, was won to tell him how openly Lina 
avoided him. 

" Shy," decided Jelfrey, promptly. ** I saw 
it in her face last ni^t. But that will surely 
not discourage you. Sir Neil? Why, such a 
girl as that is just the one to like you all 
the better for a dauntiess persistency. She 

e2 
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will hardly notice it herself, but, unconsciously, 
your courtesy will grow pleasant to her' — then 
necessary." 

" I do not fancy it," Neil answered, thought- 
fully. "I never saw a girl who could be 
80 entirely and quietly independent, yet be 
so small, and gentle, and loveable. By the 
way, Jelfrey," he added, suddenly turning 
to look into his companion's face, "did you 
ever see Miss Chester before last night ?" 

*' 1 1 — ^I see her before ? Never !" exclaimed 
Eustace, uttering the glib lie very hurriedly. 

" I beg your pardon, then. It was a stupid 
suspicion of mine." 

"And can you really be discouraged. Sir 
Neil," asked the tutor, as if glad to leave that 
subject, ** and let the shy diffidence of a girl — 
childish, misdirected pride perhaps, or, more 
likely still, a disguise for other feelings— chill 
you in trying to amuse yourself in her society 
until you go back to town ? From what you 
have told me of Miss Chester, I take her to 
be just one to be readily moved by constant 
attention from such as you; and if she is 
not, I think I can help you." 
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^How?" questioned Sir Neil, quiddy. 

^I can do it^" Jelfii^j answered, slowly, 
^'bnt I will not interfere unless yon reqidie 
my help ; and yon need not reqoire it nnless 
yon choose. I am an older man than your- 
self Sir Neil, by half a score of years at 
least, and after a large eiq>erience — which 
I have gained by knocking abont the world 
as few men have done — ^I give yon one piece 
of advice for winning this girl^s admiration. 
Persist steadily in showing yonr admiration for 
her. Now I mnst go. I was anxious to see 
Lady Atheist on, but, as she is out, I will not 
stay. Perhaps I may meet her." 

Eustace Jelfrev walked back down the 
avenue, and Neil sauntered round the house 
until he was tain to give up the hope of Lina*s 
coming out again; then he ordered his horse 
and cantered out into the road. Ins tiioughts 
retaking their old se1fKX>mplacency, and shaping 
themselves almost as they had done the night 
before. 

" Yes, mine wiQ decidedly be a double game. 
Odd that the resistance seems, after all, as if it 
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were going to make the one part only all the 
more attractive, and that, where there is most 
to win, the part should be so easy. Well, my 
experience in women is pretty wide, and I 
generally find their smiles ready enough." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MARJORIE. 



" "nOR me, Martin ? Was the card sent to 

^ me?" 

The corpulent, middle-aged butler at High 
Athelston, who had made an unusual exertion 
for Lina, told her that Miss Castillain's card 
had been especially sent to Miss Chester ; and 
then, hoping she fully appreciated the compli- 
ment he had paid her by bringing it himself, 
backed slowly from Lady Athelston's boudoir, 
where the girl sat arranging countless and 
many-coloured diamonds of satin^or the cushions 
which Lady Athelston delighted to make. 

" Marjorie CastillainJ^ 
Lina read the words on the card as she 
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rose. '*Some message for Lady Athelston, I 
suppose, which she will not trust to a servant* 
But I wonder she even knew my name." 

And as Lina said it, walking slowly down 
the wide stairs, a flush spread over the delicate 
face to which the pallor was so much more 
natural than the bloom. 

As she entered the first drawing-room, a 
lady came forward from one of the windows, 
with her hand outstretched. There was some- 
thing in the first meeting of these two girls 
which made them feel that it was not quite an 
ordinary meeting, though neither understood 
what this something was. Each was anxious 
to read the nature of the other, yet there was 
no curiosity, no inquisitiveness. On the one 
side there was frankness, yet no patronage; 
on the other a shrinking silence that was not 
timidity ; on the one a gay lightness, yet no 
flippancy; on the other an earnestness that 
was almost sad. As for the faces, and what 
was written there, they were read at once. 

Miss Castillain's great eyes took in Lina's 
nature at a glance; and Lina knew in after- 
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years that her first impression of Marjorie 
Castillain had been true and exact. The two, 
'without being widely different, were an artistic 
contrast to each other. Marjorie Castillain was 
not a beautiful girl, yet there was a wonderful 
grace in her tall and lissom figure; a power 
almost beyond beauty in her bright, restless 
face; a power quite beyond beauty in her 
character, contradictory as it was ; fearless 
though gentle, thoughtful yet gay, earnest and 
sincere, beyond all words, where she once set 
her heart to love or to aid; humble and grateful 
for any love or care that might be given her ; 
yet rebellious and defiant enough at times to 
try all love to the uttermost. This was Marjo- 
rie, witk all her contradictions; disclosing in her 
face, as she stood there in the April sunshine 
which brightened the long luxurious room, a 
specimen of girl-nature such as one rarely meets 
— ^not on account of the rarity of any one of its 
qualities, but on account of the rarity of finding 
them together. 

"When a strange family settles in this 
neighbourhood, Miss Chester, all the surround- 
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ing families make a point of calling," she be- 
gan, with characteristic frankness; "so when 
a strange lady comes, I feel it to be the duty 
of other ladies to do the same. And here I 
am — such an old friend of Lady Athelston's 
and Sir Neil's, that you must let me be your 
friend too." 

"You are very good," began Lina, feeling 
the tears starting, more at the bright, gentle 
kindness of Miss Castillain's eyes than at her 
friendly words. 

" Good 1" she echoed, laughing. " Do not say 
that until you know me." 

" I will say it again, then," answered Lina, 
gently. 

"Never. Nobody ever says it who knows 
me. I do not say I am not good — ^I have a 
private opinion of my own that I am so, only not 
appreciated. My own sister, for instance, when- 
ever there is anything to say against me she 
does say it with such a relish. But you will 
soon find that out when you know her. Her 
name is Louisa-an ugly name, isn't it 1" 
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'^ I do not like it very much,'' modified Lina, 
as an answer was expected. 

^^ No, of coarse not. Still it has the advan- 
tage of being a name joa occasionally hear ; 
while mine — ^ugh ! Marjorie I Don't you picture 
an old nnrse in a mob cap? What an insnltit was 
to my futare prospects when, in my incapacity, 
they gave me the name of an old dame Castil- 
lain who lived two hundred years ago. It wonld 
not have mattered if they could have given me 
her beauty too ; but to give me the name with- 
out it !— cruel, wasn't it. Miss Chester?" 

'^I think it depends on what she was like," 
smiled Lina. 

"I did always long for beauty," replied 
Marjorie, her eyes vety bright and earnest as 
she looked into her companion's lovely face; 
"but 1 am outgrowing those envious fancies 
now. I ought to, ought I not, as I approach 
the awfiil shadow that hovers about the age of 
one score and ten, much more terrible to a wo- 
man than the three score and ten ?" 

" I shall be thirty in three years," said Lina, 
simply. 
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*' Shall you 1" echoed Marjorie, her eyes fiill of 
astonishment as they rested upon the small, girl- 
ish figure. " But you should not put it so ; you 
should say you are * more than twenty.' Every 
age is beautiful for a beautiful woman." 

"Still it is very near thirty," smiled Lina, 
wondering at the earnestness in Miss Castillain's 
voice. 

"I am as near your age as possible, Miss 
Chester," she said, forbearing to tell her age — 
which was three years younger — as many 
girls would have done if they had been three 
years older; "and I do not think it so awful 
now as I did before 1 came. There, I said 
* awful ' again, didn't I ? I have got into a way 
of using slang words, which makes papa get 
furious — but then it does not take very much to 
make him furious with me — and Louisa suffers 
terrible mental spasms. Have you heard about 
my father, Miss Chester ?" 

**No," answered Lina, a little jsurprised. 

" Haven't you ? Well, you soon will. He's 
odder than you can imagine, unless you are 
extraordinarily gifted in the imagination line.. 
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He is a caution I — oh ! Miss Chester, I really did 
not mean to say it, it pops out in spite of me. 
At first I used to say these words just to provoke 
the old folks at home — that means my father and 
Louisa — ^but somehow now they seem to have got 
the mastery over me, and crop up continually. 
But now I want to tell you as much as I can of 
Churchill lore while I am here. You have passed 
through the prim, old-fashioned town. You 
might be inclined to think it insignificant after 
London, but you would be woefully mis- 
taken, I can assure you. It has legends which 
rival those of Winchester and Canterbury ; and 
it is historical too. Why, years and years ago, 
the Queen came here as Princess Victoria. And 
not only that, but when the mayor had read an 
address firom her loyal subjects, &c., and she 
congratulated him and them on their pictm*- 
esque town, saying, ' Yours is a very old town, 
Mr. Mayor.' The Mayor (Mayors are obliged to be 
self-possessed in the presence of Royalty, and 
well-informed as the mouth-piece of the people) 
answered, quite readily, * Yes, Mdam^ it has emr 
hem considered so.' Why laugh, Miss Chester, 
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at wbat I think a solemn retrospect? Could 
you believe that mj &ther heard it, and knew 
Mr. Mayor, and lived ? But my &ther would 
live through anything, I do believe. He is an 
extraordinary and unusual man, you see, and I 
am naturally proud of him. It is not every 
girl, is it, Miss Chester," Maijorie asked, in her 
fresh young happy voice, " whose &ther is an 
inveterate, mean, successful miser ?" 

« I hope not." 

** You hope not ? That must be because yon 
know so little of the subject. Just think what 
a splendid thing it is to die worth twice as much 
as you were worth when you came of age. 
Think what a radiance the circumstance casts 
around a dying bed I You have heard of the 
man who ^ lived a poor man lest a poor he diedf ' 
Well, my father is just such a lunatic. Pleasant 
and unselfish, isn't it, when he lives withothers^ 
and must die alone?" 

"But if he saves for others?" questioned 
Lina. 

" Whoever he saves it for, it is a selfish and 
narrow idea," replied Marjorie, resolutely ; " but. 
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though I tell him so, he never improves under 
my teaching. Now what do you think happen- 
ed, even within my memory ? fle was coming 
home up the park one day, in just the miserly, 
shabby clothes he wears about his place, when 
he met an old beggar-man coming down from 
the house. This beggar of course thought he 
recognized a fellow-creature in similarly ex- 
treme penury, and advised him, with a know- 
ing wink — that is another word I ought not to 
use — to make haste up, because a young lady 
was about who had given him sixpence, and 
that, if the old governor had been there, he 
would have had him turned off the grounds. 
My honoured parent saw the mistake, and en- 
couraged it. * Are you sure you did get a six- 
pence V he said. * Show it up.' The man ex- 
hibited it in his dirty palm, and the Squire— his 
great-great-grandfather once sold all his plate 
and jewels, and laid a purse of forty thousand 
pounds in the lap of his hunted and impover- 
ished queen ! — took the coin out of the dirty 
hand, pocketed it coolly, and went chuckling 
up to the house, telling the man that the old 
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governor would have him turned off the groands. 
Then he came straight in and scolded me for an 
hour. Oh I I felt so benevolent after that ! I 
could not tell you what good deeds I was 
perpetually performing while the inflnence was 
upon me. Do you feel as if you knew a little of 
my respected parent's peculiarities now, Miss 
Chester ? If you happen to come up to the 
Manor some day, and see an old man felling 
trees, you may bo pretty sure that that is the 
Squire. I have known people accost him at his 
work, and ask if Mr. Castillain was up at the 
house. He saves a man's wages by this, you 
know, and that is a consideration. By these 
and other means, he has succeeded in amassing 
an immense fortune for each of his daughters. 
I shall have a little more than Louisa, because 
my Godfather left me two or three thousand 
pounds last year ; but that seems to make very 
little diiference when we each inherit about 
seven thousand a year. So we cannot be 
jealous of each other, can we? Ohl no, we 
never are. When I hear Louisa's beauty 
praised, I only sigh and say I wish it were 
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more than skin deep ; and when she hears me 
rebuked, she only sighs too, and says, 'Poor Mar- 
joriel it is a pity she cannot be like other young 
ladies.' I hope you have not an elder sister. 
Miss Chester ; and I not only hope it for your 
sake, but for hers too," added Marjorie, with a 
comic seriousness, as she gazed at the lovely 
face opposite her. 

"No, I have no sister; but 1 have always 
thought it a misfortune instead of a matter of 
congratulation." 

" Well, let me advise you from henceforth to 
rejoice about it," returned Marjorie, concisely 
" for I have had wide experience, and I say that 
elder sisters are a mistake of nature. Oh! I 
shall be awfully glad when Louisa marries! 
Why are you smiling ! I said ' awfully,' did 
I? What a bore! I meant exceedingly 
glad. I suppose — of course " — (Miss Castillaiu 
faltered a little, but not nervously, for her eyes 
were full of fun) " Lady Athelston has told you 
that I am engaged to Sir Neil, has she ?" 

The question was asked so debonnairly that 
— being what it was — it took Lina by sui- 
VOL. I. F 
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prise, and she could not help showing this. 
Marjorie laughed merrily. 

'' Didn't she? I wonder at that, because she 
generally takes the very earliest opportunity of 
telling the little fact to everyone whom it 
doesn't in the least concern, just as if she were 
preparing a mass of witnesses for a possible 
breach of promise case. Yes, I have been en- 
gaged to Sir Neil for — how long f — three years 
at least ; and I don't know whyy any more to- 
day than I did on the day he proposed to me. 
Very handsome he looked, I remember, and 
very chilly it was in the Autumn woods. But 
we did promise to love each other, and that 
sort of thing. I think we considered it rather 
a jolly arrangement — I beg your pardon, I 
mean rather an amicable sort of arrangement. 
As we had so long been badgered into it— I 
mean teased into it — I suppose we thought it 
best to get it done, and so we did it. Still, 
there was romance in the matter, too. I don't 
know whether there wasn't more romance 
than there is in the generality of cases ; in- 
deed, I am inclined to feel sure there was. 
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Neil was so very nice, and looked so — so like 
a baronet with a rent-roll of ten thousand a 
year, and the lion of the last season ; and I 
was so very much obliged to him, because 1 
wasn't the belle of any season, and never shall 
inherit in my own right a magnificent place 
like High Athelston. I was mildly pleased and 
grateful ; and so you have no idea what a satis- 
factory and romantic matter it was altogether, 
and how the nation rejoiced over it — I mean 
the county. Canyon fancy it? The mothers of 
the penniless daughters, who had been absurd 
enough to fancy that Sir Neil Athelston had 
enough without my paltry seven thousand a 
year, and the penniless bachelors who had fan- 
cied that that paltry seven thousand might help 
them to bear the expense of matrimony I Can 
you fancy it ?" 

" Not at all," said Lina, merrily. 

" Some day," continued Marjorie, *' I really 
must show you the spot where * the low-breathed 
vow was uttered.' I forget whether it was low- 
breathed, but, at any rate, it was a vow, and I 
suppose we are bound to keep it ' till death u« 
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do part' — I didn't mean to say that; I hate 
using those words too familiarlj. That was 
three years ago. Neil must have been quite 
young — what age?" 

" I could calculate better if I knew what age 
he is now," said Liua. 

" He is twenty-five this Summer." 

" Two years younger than myself," put in 
Lina, almost unconsciously. 

"Yes, he was born with the June roses — I 
like to express myself poetically whenever an 
opportunity occurs. Then he must have been 
twenty-two when he did it. How young to 
plight his troth for good and all I How young 
to have discovered the advantages of marrying 
one of Squire Castillain's daughters ! But, after 
all," continued Marjorie, with comic gravity, 
" my greatest surprise is how he could have had, 
at that age, sufficient discernment to choose me, 
and steer clear of the acid mixture with which 
a marriage with my esteemed sister would have 
filled his cup of happiness ! Let me see, did I 
like or dislike him most on that romantic day I 
am telling you of?" 
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*' Oh I Miss Castillain I" cried Lina, really- 
shocked. 

"I forget," decided Marjorie, evidently in- 
tensely amused by Lina's surprise. " I can 
only remember thinking how well he walked 
over the ugly dead leaves, and that walking 
beside him there was rather a pleasant sensa- 
tion — only cold." 

"But now?" 

" Oh ! now — whatever it may have been then 
— I dislike him a good deal." 

•* Oh I Miss Castillain, and engaged to him 1" 

" And engaged to him — yes, Miss Chester," 
she answered. "Were you going to observe 
that such engagements are desecrations of our 
most beautiful law ? I know it, and I am sure 
it ought to be written in our prayer-books — in 
larger letters than that * a man may not marry 
his grandmother ' — that ' a man may not marry 
the woman he does not love.' Don't you think 
so?" 

" I hope there are few such engagements. Miss 
Castillain," said Lina, seriously. 

"Do you?" inquired Marjorie, with a curious 
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questioning in her eyes. ** And I know there 
are many — more, at any rate, than yon and I 
can dream of in onr philosophy. There is 
something very amusing about everything con- 
nected with onr approaching marriage," she 
continued, laughing. '^It is one of the few 
things from which 1 can glean a joke or two in 
spite of papa and Louisa. It is fun to know 
that it 18 so widely published that I can never 
have the opportunity of refusing any other 
Huitor; and it is fun to know that Lady Athel- 
ston is in a mildly chronic state of dread lest it 
should not come off! Poor, dear old lady I I 
wish I thought it would make her less deaf for 
her son to have a wife he cannot manage, or 
that it would shed roses under her lazy feet ! 
Poor old lady ! I cannot help saying it, though 
I do really like her very well, and am sorry for 
her too — just as I should be sorry to see a sub- 
stantial branch of ivy, with years and years of 
life in it, obstinately determined to cling to a 
hop-pole." 

^' Does that represent Sir Neil 1" asked Lina, 
smiling. 
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" No ; the hop-pole has a wider significance. 
Lady Athelston must cling to some one ; so, 
though her son will not act the oak which is 
needed, she still clings to him, varying the per- 
formance by attaching herself to that gorgon of 
a maid of hers, or to Louisa, who is sufficiently 
gifted to pour a constant stream of scandal into 
that blessed trumpet — I mean, that trumpet — 
and most especially of all to Mr, Jelfrey from 
the Anchorage, who is more gifted still, in a 
hundred ways. He is a clever fellow though, 
really, and want^s — wants one of Mr. Castillain's 
daughters for his wife." 

"Which one?" asked Lina, laughing at 
Marjorie's method of putting the case. 

" Well, it does not, perhaps, signify muchf 
because their wealth is so nearly equal. He 
would like at any rate to have the two strings 
ready drawn on his bow, so that, when one 
snaps, there is the other all ready. Don't you 
admire his infinite tact t" 

"If it is tact," said Lina, quietly. 

" Such tact I consider sufficient to place him 
on the highest pinnacle of greatness in these 
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daT3^ But I can ncTer give too half an idea 
how exqidsitelT clever Mr. Jelfrey is. I can 
ocIt hope the knowledge will gradually dawn 
upon TOO. It would take years to gauge the 
depth, and the height, and the width of his in- 
tellect. He is certainly only a tutor, but — jok- 
ing asidep-he is wonderfully more than tiiat 
too ; and then he is undeniably handsome^ and it 
is not always that one can meet a Teiy hand- 
some, and Tery gentlemanly, and reiy dever 
man, eh V 

^* Bnt you dislike him T* inquired Lina, gas- 
ing eagerly, almost entreatingly into Marjorie's 
face. 

" No,** Marjorie answered, readily, "I do not; 
I hate him. I have often said I hate Neil 
too ; bat I am not sure about that, though they 
are friends. * Show me a man^s friends '—do 
you remember? — *and I wiU tell yoii what 
the man himself is.' There is something, though, 
in Neil's nature which makes me think that he 
might be better; just the same thing, however, 
may prove that he might be worse. I have 
never yet seen any better part dominant, and 
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I have often seen the worse ; so I am only get- 
ting deeper and deeper into the Slough of Dis- 
like. How do you like him ?" 

The question was asked so suddenly that 
Lina's answer sounded chill and deliberate 
after it. 

" Do not ask me, please. Sir Neil Athelston 
and I are such utter stangers." 

" You will not be utter strangers for long, 
Miss Chester," Marjorie said, wondering a little at 
the proudness of the reply. " It does not take 
long to sound the depths of such a nature as Sir 
Neil Athelston's, 1 think ; at any rate, as far as I 
have been able yet to judge." 

" I should fancy you could judge best of all, 
Miss Castillain." 

** 1 do not know; I am not sure, but I fancy you 
may know him before I do." 

She spoke quite gravely, though the speech 
meant nothing but a random surmise. But so 
unnaturally pained and proud Lina's face grew 
at the few words, that Miss Castillain bitterly 
regretted them. 
*' We talk of our wedding sometimes," resumed 
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Maijoric,in herown lighttones agaiD, "and we try 
to be so aDxions over it, and fail so beantifully. 
I choose Africa for our wedding-tour, because 
other married couples don't go there, and because 
Neil likes to do what the Grundies do. I rarely 
begin the subject, though. Do you know why ?** 

" I can guess," smiled Lina. 

'* Can you ? That's right ; because I am not 
going to tell you — till I have told Neil himself. 
Oh, if my father thought there was any hitch 
— I hope that is not slang — ^in our prospects, 
he would lock me up for a year at least ; and 
Louisa would tell the world in a bewailing tone, 
and be supremely happy. Miss Chester, haven't 
I cause to love, honour, &c., my father, who 
never utters a loving word to me from morning 
to night, and only remembers my existence 
just as an agent in this marriage ; while he 
knows the Athelstons are a selfish, dissipated, 
unprincipled race ? 1 do not think there ever 
will be a good and upright master here until the 
old name dies out; and there does not seem 
much prospect of that, does there, when you 
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look at the stalwart figure of the present baro- 
net r 

" There may be an Athelston, even yet, who 
will redeem all," said Lina Chester, with a 
grave, inexplicable sadness. 

" There may ; but it does not seem rery like- 
ly, BOW tliat tfeey haver borne the same reputa- 
tion for centuries. Neil knows it ; indeed he 
rather boasts of it, and says they have gradual- 
ly got worse up to the present representative. 
Oh, I doubly hate him when he says such things! 
The last baronet but one was awfully wild — I 
mean was very wild. He married a beauty, the 
heiress of a cotton prince. You can see still 
that Lady Athelston has been a beauty. He 
died only a few weeks after his marriage, of 
typhus fever, on his wedding-tour. Can't you 
fancy what an incapable nurse his wife was ? 
Serve him right ! In a year's time the next 
baronet (that one's cousin) married her. He 
was a reckless, dissipated fellow, and, they say, 
hastened his own death ; but he lived until his 
only son (Neil) came of age, and he educated 
him on his own model.'' 
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" Was the last baronet — ^I mean the last but 
one — at all like the present one in appearance!" 
asked Lina, rather earnestly. 

''Like Neil? Oh dear, no; quite a contrast 
in appearance, as you may see by the portraits 
of him here ; there are plenty of them, aren't 
there? He was handsome enough, high-bred, 
and distinguished-looking in the extreme ; but 
he was, for all that, no credit to any family. He 
stood out as unprincipled, even among the un- 
principled Athelstons. He was just one of 
those cool, persuasive men, in whose power it 
lies to work more than the average share of 
wrong, and to be unsuspected of it." 

" I thought so," answered Lina, uncon- 
sciously. 

"Yes, I daresay you have heard of him. 
Neil's father was a random, hare-brained, selfish 
fellow, bent on his own aims and pleasures — 
just as Sir Gerard was — but openly and avow- 
edly so, like Neil ; and the wrong he did, every- 
body knew he did. Do you understand this 
difference ?" 

^' Thoroughly." 
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" And now I have told you enough of them, 
haven't I ? Let us dismiss them with your hope 
that there may some day be a worthy Athelston 
of High Athelston. Unlikely as it seems, we 
may as well indulge ourselves in the notion of 
the possibility. Whom else shall I tell you of? 
Mr. Jorden, the Rector, with his large head, 
and his large heart, and his large wife, and his 
small daughter? And I say no wonder his head 
is large, when it is crammed with all the con- 
fessions of his flock ; and no wonder his heart is 
large, when it holds comfort for everybody ; and 
no wonder his wife is large, when she does no- 
thing all day ; and no wonder his daughter is 
small, when she has been brought up as a tiny 
precious pearl of inestimable value, which, if 
lost sight of by the parents, would be immedi- 
ately swallowed up by the great gaping dragon 
of a world that lies beyond Churchill. She is 
not a bad little creature, only you will know of 
what sort, when I tell you she writes little 
three-cornered notes about nothing, and signs 
them always ' Emmie J.' If I could just live to 
see one of her letters uncrossed, and signed ' E. 
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Jorden/ I should have some hope of her. An- 
other thing is, that she thinks all women are 
made to be smiled at and petted, like kittens, 
and that all men delight in doing the smiling 
and petting part. I often wonder whether her 
notions, or mine, are nearer the truth." 

" Hers may be true as regards some women 
and some men," laughed Lina. 

" Yes, I suppose so ; and I hope mine are true 
as regards other women and other men. Miss 
Jorden is the type of the weak-minded girls of 
Highshire, as my sister Louisa is the type of 
the strong-minded. Ugh I no wonder men are 
to be found who think scorn of either extreme. 
But, hpropos of Miss Jorden, she is setting her 
cap now — with all its bows flying — at Mr. Jel- 
frey. It used to be at Sir Neil, but she got 
tired. Not that I blame her for setting her cap 
at any one," broke off Marjorie, flushing a little 
in her laughter, " we all do it, of course. It is 
an exclusive Woman's Right." 

"Do you, Miss Castillain?" inquired Lina, 
gently laughing. 

*' I ? Indeed I do. My cap is almost worn 
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out now from its frequent setting; and you 
should see Louisa's I" 

"But you have not told me yet about Colonel 
Stuart and the Anchorage," put in Lina, when 
she was grave again. 

** Oh, I cannot tell you about him because — 
because I never know how to describe him. He 
is— bald.'' 

" Very little," said Lina, wondering at the 
new, restless earnestness she detected in her 
visitor s tone. " I have seen him." 

" Have you I Do you like his face I" 

" Very much." 

" You could hardly help it, could you I But," 
added Marjorie, with a sudden careless men'i- 
ment, " he is bald, you see ; or, as little Jack 
Esdaile said, when he came from abroad, and 
saw his uncle, * He has another forehead on the 
top of his head.' " 

**I do not think I noticed it," said Lina, 
laughing. 

'* Didn't you? Why, one part of his head 
shines just like a mirror ; and the other day 
when I saw a speck settled there in bold relief, 
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I had to go away, for fear of being too strong- 
ly tempted to dust the glistening surface for 
him." 

" Oh, hush !" cried Lina. 

" It is odd that so many men grow bald quite 
young, isn't it?" resumed Marjorie, demurely. 
" Do women grow bald too, and hide it with 
caps and chignons? or haven't they enough 
brain to work its way through ? Well, it is a 
happy thing for me that Neil Athelston is not 
at all likely to lose any of his hair till he is 
about ninety, (colonel Stuart's story is rather 
a romance, Miss Chester. Shall I tell it you I 
His sister married the only son of a man sup- 
posed to be the richest merchant in London, but 
who died insolvent. And because, before this, 
Colonel Stuart had heard — or found out, or 
guessed, or something — that Captain Esdaile's 
only sister, a delicate, gentle girl of seventeen, 
was — was — what shall I say ? — fond of him — 
loved him (not as Miss Jorden loves Eustace 
Jelfrey, but as Viola loved the Duke of Illyria), 
he came forward (now that her father was dead 
and her brother going back to Australia, and 
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she penniless), and married her, and brought 
her here, to be as happy as the day was long at 
the Anchorage. Poor little thing I In the 
midst of all her happiness she died before they 
had been married quite a year. Are you tired 
Miss Chester ? — ^you look so very white." 

"Only as I always do," answered Lina, 
simply ; but she drew her hand across her fore- 
head, with a kind of weary bewilderment. 

" Soon after that," went on Marjorie, " Mrs. 
Esdaile and her little boy came to England, and 
they have lived with Colonel Stuart ever since. 
Captain Esdaile is working in the diamond fields 
now, but I hope he will be able to come back 
soon. They say he has always been a stern, 
hard man, but I call him just and upright. I 
believe he was terribly hard on some man who 
forged his father's name when they were rich ; 
still I do not judge by that, because sin deserves 
its punishment. But all this only tires you; 
and you look as if you had grown terribly tired 
of me during the last few minutes. So those 
are all at the Anchorage, except the tutor with 
whom Miss Jorden is smitten ; that isn't slang, 
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and I don't feel compunction at telling her 
secret. When she herself doesn't keep it, what 
respect can I have for it I" 

" Then Colonel Stuart was a widower within 
a year of his marriage-day ?" asked Lina. 

" Yes. Wouldn't it be awful to marry a 
widower ! One would always be mentally com- 
pared, disadvantageously, with the first wife ; 
because of course all the bad qualities of a wife 
are forgotten after she is dead. I wouldn't be 
any child's step-mother, or any man's step- 
wife." 

" Colonel Stuart has no child, has he !" asked 
Lina, laughing. 

"No," returned Marjorie, the reply X'ather 
hurried. " But I did not say I was thinking 
then of Colonel Stuart. It is a terrible fact to 
think how safely he has cast anchor as an old 
bachelor-widower. I was merely rehearsing 
my determination never to be anyone's second 
love." 

"Girls often make those determinations, and act 
exactly in opposition," remarked Lina. "Not girls 
like me. Now I will tell you Colonel Stuart'slatest 
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freak ? He has brought an artist — not at all a 

first (but rather a fifth) rate artist — down here 

to take some sketches for illustrating a book 

Colonel Stuart's father wrote about Highshire. 

He found him out by buying a sketch that was 

for sale ; for no one told o^ or recommended, 

him. This artist has one of the cottages in 

Nether Lane, and he lives there in such a queer 

huggery-muggery way (I hope that's a real 

word). The oddest thing is that, though of 

course he is getting a good deal of money — at 

least, I suppose Colonel Stuart would give him 

a respectable sum — he still lives as if he were as 

poor as he could be. His name is Spendir ; but 

you must understand how he lives, and how 

rarely he makes a purchase, before you can 

folly appreciate the dainty irony of the name. 

Fitz Spendir — isn't it an odd name altogether ? 

He too is a widower, I presume (not that any 

one in Highshire knows or cares about it), for 

he has a little boy who calls him father ; a boy 

quite as old as Jack Esdaile, so that the father 

must have been tremendously young — I mean 

very young — when he married, for he cannot be 

g2 
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above thirty now. There are only two cottages 
in Nether Lane, side by side," Marjorie continued, 
lightly, " and they are such a contrast now. The 
woman who lives in one is a widow, though a 
perfect old maid for neatness, and primness, and 
acidity. Poor thing ! she has had a cloud up- 
on her way for years, and I do not mean to 
complain of her. Her home is a picture of 
order, and contains more of everything than 
she can possibly need through her lifetime ; 
whereas Mr. Spendir's is bare, and bleak, and 
desolate, containing only just meagre neces- 
saries ; but, to make up, there are bookshelves 
and pictures and cheffoniers and things actually 
painted on the walls, to represent real furniture. 
I rather like the idea — don't you ? A queer life 
they seem to live there, the father and son, with 
no womankind to look after them, no one to do 
anything for either of them but the other." 

*' Perhaps their neighbour helps them," sug- 
gested Lina. 

" Mrs. Cheere help them !" echoed Marjorie, 
laughing. "Why, they wage perpetual guer- 
illa warfare! She considers it an insult that 
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they were allowed to have the cottage next to 
hers, and she scolds at them — she would not 
condescend even to scold to them — at every op- 
portunity. I take a great interest in them, Miss 
Chester," added Marjorie, rather gravely ; " and 
I long to know how they manage, and if they 
are very wretched " . 

** Do they look so ?" questioned Lina. 

'* No, I think not. Of course the house looks 
very odd and comfortless ; but the artist is not 
peculiar at all, and the boy, though a rather 
strong contrast to bright little petted Jack 
Esdaile, is not more odd than many other boys 
about Churchill. I got Colonel Stuart to take 
me, and introduce me, and show me the pic- 
tures, because I inherit my mother's curiosity — 
Eve's, of course, I mean — and I remember how 
chilly the room felt when the mystery of its 
furniture was laid bare. Yet I have a more 
vivid remembrance of it than of many hand*- 
some rooms. There was a rather barren tea- 
table, a hungry boy, a great grey cat, and a 
restless, satirical, bearded man. By the way, 
would you like to go, Miss Chester, and see 
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these sketches, which we are all expected to be 
interested in ?" 

" Very ranch," assented Lina. 

" Then let me take you. But I forgot to tell 
you that Mr. Spendir sings beautifully — he cer- 
tainly doesn't paint beautifully, so do not think 
him a paragon ; — I have not only heard of it, 
but I have really heard him. 1 was told one 
night that Mrs. Cheere — the woman who lives 
next door — was ill, so I went to see her. While 
I was there, I heard a man's voice singing in a 
kind of lazy, desultory way, as if the man himself 
were very busy ; you know that sort of singing, 
I listened at once, eager to hear. Oh, it toas 
singing ! And what do you think it was ? — 
Mendelssohn's ' If with all your hearts ;' and — 
and — " Miss Castillaiu stammered a little, as 
she wondered whether it was fancy which had 
brought that strange, still look of pain into 
Lina's eyes — " and of course you would have 
thought then that he was goody, or classical, or 
something of that kind; but I had no sooner left 
Dorcas's cottage, on purpose that I might lin- 
ger outside and hear more, than he went straight 
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off into * Somebody's courting somebody.' 
Colonel Stuart came up just then, and we stop- 
ped together to hear. I was not disappointed in 
the change of air," added the girl, laughing, 
" because that last was such a pleasant assur- 
ance, wasn't it ?" 

" Why ?" asked Lina, absently. 

"Why? I should have thought, being a 
woman, you would have seen the consolation 
of it. If nobody was courting anybody, the 
world would be so very neutrally tinted ; don't 
you think so? The finished way in which 
he sang even that was rare," added Marjorie, 
watching intently the wistful expression on 
Lina's face, "particularly rare in these parts. 
But how long I am staying I You will go with 
me there, and to other places, I hope. I should 
like you to give me as much of your time as 
you can, and will. It will be but little, I know, 
as Lady Athelston is very exacting with every 
one on whom she is dependent." 

"You mean on those who are dependent 
upon her?" asked Lina, a little proudly yet 
sadly. 
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" ^o, I mean what I said. She vnll soon 
grow to be entirely dependent upon you ; any- 
one with a strong will, or indeed with any will 
at all, can wind her round their little finger. 
And so her conduct depends entirely on 
whose little finger she is round pro tern. His 
mother's incapacity is some slight excuse for 
Neil. He has had no advantages of early train- 
ing, or of home influence, or whatever people 
call it. In that he is to be pitied, but in nothing 
else. How do you get on with the trumpet I" 

"Pretty well, I think," replied Lina, 
smiling. 

" That's right ; but of course you would. Now 
I make perpetual blunders. Only the other day, 
when I was tired to death of bawling to her, 
and, to relieve myself, said aside to Neil what a 
bore it was, I found I had not taken my mouth 
from the trumpet ; so each word was uttered 
right into her ear. Can you imagine my sensa- 
tions when she slowly laid down her trumpet 
and began to weep ? You will never commit such 
blunders as that, and I am sure you will soon 
gain a good influence over her. Shall you think 
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me impertinent if I give you just one word of 
warning?" 

" I shall think you very kind," said Lina, 
truthfully. 

" Do not ever be taken into the confidence 
of Mr. Jelfrey, or allow him to patronize you ; 
and do not ditto ditto as regards Lady Athel- 
Bton's maid." 

" I do not think 1 shall ever feel inclined 
to do either," replied Lina, promptly. 

^* That is all right, then. You will soon 
feel at home here, and, whatever friends you 
may make, you will always, 1 hope, look upon 
me as one of the most — what? — one of the 
oldest, at all events. Do not look sad ; High 
Athelston i^ a splendid place -to live in, and 
there are no more snakes in the grass of 
this park than of many others. But it is 
easy to be brave and hopefiil for each other, 
isn't it? And you will say that neither you 
nor I, though we stand here so pleasantly, 
know the bitterness of each other's heart. 
Never mind, it wears away at last. Now 
good-bye. Tell Neil we are expecting him 
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to-night at Hawkcdale — anxiously, eagerly, 
wearily." 

And with these words, and a bright laugh, 
Marjorie went away. 

" I wish I could have asked her a few ques- 
tions," she thought, as she drove her old pony 
down the avenue; **but, somehow, she had 
a look in her face that prevented me, and 
that made me talk on indefatigably all the 
time I stayed. She will think I only went 
to chatter. That does not signify; that is 
a very small mistake among the many sur- 
rounding me. I went for the purpose of trying 
to make her feel herself at home with me; 
and though I don't expect that I have suc- 
ceeded — because success rarely does crown 
any of my efforts — still I cannot have done 
much harm, I think." 
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CHAPTER V. 



NIGHT m NETHER LANE. 



A LL that evening there was a strange nerv- 
-*^ ousness about Lina Chester, a dreamy 
wonder in her eyes, and an odd watchfulness and 
listening in every act and glance. She and 
Lady Athelston dined alone in the brilliant 
lamplight; Martin and the twin canaries — 
as Marjorie Castillain called the footmen — 
waiting as noiselessly and deferentially as if 
there had been a row of guests on either side 
the table. 

To Lina, no meal had ever seemed so 
long before ; but at last the dessert was on 
the table, and she caught herself looking 
across into Lady Athelston's face with eager 
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anxiety. But Lady Atlielston only eipped 
her wine, and played languidly with the forced 
fruits which had cost bo much labour and ex- 
pense. So the minutes passed. 

"Did you look out that account of the 
wedding for me. ]Miss Chester ?" she asked 
at last; and Lina nodded with a smile. 
An answering smile broke in Lady Athel- 
ston's sleepy eyes, and the girl rejoiced to see 
it. 

" Then we will go." And she rose, and 
took Lina's arm to cross the hall. 

"Now you shall arrange my patchwork," 
she added, complacently, as she took her 
seat beside the drawing-room fire, **and I 
will read this to myself after tea." 

Lina's heart beat joyfully. For Lady 
Athelston to read anything to herself meant 
for her to sleep long and soundly. 

Under Lina's dexterous fingers, the many- 
coloured diamonds formed themselves artisti- 
cally ; all the better it seemed for the nervous 
haste of the little hands. The twin canaries 
brought in the tea, and Lina prepared Lady 
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Athelston's, sipping her own afterwards as 
if with an effort. The trays were carried 
away ; Lady Athelston read a few sentences ; 
and then Lina, watching her anxiously, 
saw her drop calmly into one of those un- 
ruffled sleeps which a book invariably induced 
for her. 

For a few moments the girl sat quite motion- 
less, watching her ; then she rose and walked 
noiselessly out of the room. Her very breath 
was held as she ran up the lighted staircase, 
where her foot-fall made no sound, and she 
started back, trembling from head to foot, 
when, close to her own room door, she came 
upon Lady Athelston's hawk-eyed maid. 

"You are in haste, Miss Chester; can I 
assist you ?" 

"No, thank you," answered Lina, nerv- 
ously; "I have a headache, and I am going 
to my room." 

"I am sorry, Miss," replied Fletcher, re- 
garding her very keenly ; " what shall I bring 
you ?" 

"Nothing, please — nothing, thank you,'^ 
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fullered Lina ; *^ I only wish to rest, and 
to be alone." 

"My lady is tiring to be with long. I 
am sure you find her so," insinuated '*my 
lady's " faithful maid. 

"I am not tired, only — ill," replied Lina, 
unconsciously contradicting herself, as she 
passed on into her own room. 

With rapid fingers she changed her evening 
dress for a black one ; then, with quickly-beating 
heart, stood a moment listening. No sound ; 
and she opened her door and crept down a side 
staircase, and through the arched west-door, 
near which Sir Neil had waited for her that 
afternoon. Down the steps, from terrace to 
terrace, she glided ; then crossed the park and 
gained the path which led towards the limes 
and the rookery. 

Hastening along this, Lina never glanced 
around her in the darkness until she reached 
the green door among the trees, which led fi:om 
the park into Nether Lane. Hastily she drew 
the bolt, and passed out into the gloomy 
little road, weird and shadowy even in day- 
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light, but now in dense and utter darkness. 

Though she trembled as did the Spring 
leaves above her, Lina went steadily on, until 
she saw a light glimmering in the upper window 
of a cottage standing back from the lane. Her 
eyes were accustomed to the darkness now, and 
the shadow of the trees was passed, so she 
oould distinguish that two houses were built 
together, and that the one farther from High 
Athelston was in darkness. 

"That light must be in the woman's bed- 
room," she said, noiselessly lifting the latch of 
the garden-gate. " Then this is the right one, 
and the shutters are shut." 

There was not a sound of the girl's cautious 
footsteps on the gravel, but a little cry of joy 
escaped her when she saw that, where the 
shutters should have met, a ray of light 
shone out into the night. Leaning with trem- 
bling hands upon the window-sill, Lina gazed 
eagerly through that slit in the imperfectly- 
fitting shutters, from which the light crept 
through to touch her warmly. There was 
no blind to the window, and she could see 
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a portion of the bare little room, made distinct 
and bright by the clear, pale light of a paraffin 
lamp. 

Full in this light, a boy of nine or ten sat at 
a small table, on which a cloth was laid, with 
two cups and saucers. His head was bent over 
a book, and Lina could hear the monotonous, 
childish voice. The sound made her heart 
throb, as it proved that some one else was in the 
room — some one to whom he must be reading. 
She listened eagerly, hungering for another 
voice ; but no sound interrupted the steady and 
weariful flow of the reading. 

She watched the little figure on its stiff chair, 
the long delicate face, the ruffled hair, the thin 
hand and wrist which the coairfileeve did 
not cover. Every item was learned off by 
heart ; and then again came the searching gaze 
around the lighted room, as far as her eyes 
could grasp it. No other figure came within 
her sight ; for a long time no other voice 
sounded; and she grew chill and dispirited, 
though she never stirred, or faltered in her stead- 
fast purpose. 
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But at last a voice came from the farther end 
of the room — the voice, evidently, of a man who 
was busy and engrossed — and the few quick 
words made every nerve in Lina's fi-ame quiver 
painfully. 

" Put that book away now, Jet ; we have had 
enough food for our minds to-night." 

" Don't you like the book, father ?" the small 
voice asked, earnestly. 

. " Greatly,immensely — pretty well," quoted the 
quick, engrossed voice; "but I like Crusoe better. 
Where did you pick up that thrilling gem?" 

" I bought it in a shop-window with my Satur- 
day penny, dad." 

" Oh I I see — the mortgaged penny for next 
Saturday week. Now make the coflfee. I shall 
not be long." 

The boy put away his book, and, taking a 
coffee-pot from the hob, put it on the fire. 
After intently watching it as the coffee boiled 
fine, he went back to his old seat, and, appa- 
rently glad of a change of occupation, tookacomb 
from his pocket, wrapped it in paper, and be- 
gan to perform upon it. Not a soothing or 
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harmonious music would this instrument produce 
at any time, but now it made Lina's head ache 
acutely : still she stayed on, her ears strained 
to listen for that other voice, her eyes strained 
to see another form. 

She followed " poor Mary Ann " to her grave. 
She sojouraed for an indefinite period " in my 
cottage near a wood." She listened while, for 
an endless time, *' The Heavens were telling." 
She would have grown really feverish in her 
anxiety, only that a whistle now and then 
joined in with the air, a man's whistle, clear and 
true ; and when the child — to whom time was 
rather a stumbling-block — made a worse than 
ordinary mistake, the cheery voice stopped him 
and put him right. 

" Plenty, Jet," it called at last, as the boy 
ended a melancholy strain; "isn't it rather 
headachey ?" 

" I like it, dad, and you are not ready for 
supper." 

" Like it, do ye ? Well, go on. Tune up." 

Again the whistle joined in with its cheering 
effect, — ^improvising variations now, — and Lina 
listened without weariness. But as the whist- 
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ling became more energetic and florid, the comb 
attempted more energy and floridness too, and 
she felt that presently she should have to hold 
her head. 

*^ Suppose you get your violin, and practise 
properly for a few minutes^ Jet ; that will do 
you good," put in the pleasant, busy voice again. 

** Oh, dad," pleaded the boy, fretfully, " it 
makes my ears ache so." 

" Peculiar ears. Then suppose you dish up 
the herrings f " 

**They are so small, dad," commented the 
boy, dismally, as he pursued again his culinary 
performances at the fire ; *' I could eat both of 
them myself." 

**I could eat half-a-dozen," was the readv 
answer ; " but then it's wicked to overtax one's 
digestive powers. So, under those circum- 
stances, two are enough for both of us." 

" When the woman came to sell them, you 
said you only bought two because you hadn't 
change, dad," insisted the boy, with a child's 
desire to understand the motives of his elders. 

" Of course I did. How could I possibly tell 
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that she would not run away for ever with a 
ten-pound note, if I gave it to her to change?" 

A laugh, keen and slight, followed the 
words, and Lina leaned forward more and 
more eagerly. 

" I expect they're done, dad," said the boy, 
gravely examining the fish. 

" Baste them a little, old fellow ; I shall not 
be more than two minutes now." 

"Only two minutes now," echoed Lina, 
below her breath, 

" Come, father, I'm sure they're done," whin- 
ed the lad, with a certain patient tiredness 
unusual in a child's voice and face. "Come 
and look." 

" Oh, nonsense ! You know whether they are 
done, quite as well as I do myself." 

"They are bubbling into bladders. Do let 
us have supper now, dad. I am so sleepy and 
so hungry, and it is such a while since tea, and 
I had not very much then.'' 

" Jet, you are one of those peculiar lads gift- 
ed with eternal appetite," was the answer, in 
a tone which was so full of widely different 
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thoughts that Lina read a whole story in the 
words — a story of regret, of longing, of hope- 
lessness, yet of wide kindliness and love. 

" Now I am ready." 

Lina heard a chair pushed back on the 
boarded floor, and then a figure sauntered into 
her sight. For an instant she started back, a 
quick breath, almost a cry, escaping her parted 
lips ; then she was quite still again in her old 
position. 

" For what we are going to receive, Lord, 
make us thankful. Amen." 

She saw the two sit down after the simple 
grace, and share the herrings exactly between 
them — one for the big, strong,* hungry man, one 
for the hungry child. She saw the little hands 
pour out the coffee deftly. She heard the merry 
words that passed between the two. She saw 
the faces sometimes smiling merrily, and some- 
times catching a grave and lonely look which did 
not seem new to either. She remembered the 
abundant, luxurious dinner which she had left 
untasted a few hours before. She pictured the 
rich, warm rooms to which she would return i 
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and as she did so, the little bare room before her 
grew dim and misty, and, with her hands clasp- 
ed and her tearless sobs suffocating her, she 
turned away before the anguished words forced 
themselves again and again through her white 
lips. 

" Oh, why did he come — why did he come ? 
Only four years — only four. My God ! I feel 
as if the fear would kill me 1" 

Lina never remembered her walk back to 
High Athelston that night, until, when she open- 
ed the gate among the firs, she came suddenly 
upon Sir Neil walking towards her. The kind 
and pitiful darkness hid her face from his in- 
quisitive gaze, and she schooled her voice to 
calmness as best she could. 

" I came to meet you, Miss Chester," he began 
at once. But he waited in vain for a reply. 
They were walking together now, side by side, 
along the gravel path; and Neil, though he 
tried to loiter with her, felt obliged to quicken 
his steps to keep up with hers. 

" Jelfirey is here ; he came up Nether Lane ; 
so you understand how I knew where you 
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were. Miss Chester," Neil added, in the wooing 
tones which he generally found irresistible, 
" why did yon not let me walk with you t I 
would have been home from Hawkedale in good 
time, if you had only hinted such a wish to me." 

"I preferred going alone, thank you, Sir 
Neil." 

" But about here," rejoined Sir Neil, a little 
angrily, " ladies do not walk in the lanes alone 
after nightfall." 

In her utter incapacity for excusing herself, 
Lina felt her voice grow hot and angry, and 
she hastened her steps still more. 

" Miss Chester," pleaded Neil, keeping beside 
her, " will you promise me not to go again ? I 
wish you to feel yourself under my care, as — as 
any young lady guest at High Athelston would 
be. And I can always be at your service, in 
the dark or daylight. Will you promise me t" 

" I am used to being alone, and I should only 
break such a promise if I made it," rejoined 
Lina, rather tremulously. 

"I think I have a right to this," said the 
baronet, now really provoked. 
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" I do not think so, Sir Neil." 

"At any rate," he interrupted, throwing 
away his half-smoked cigar with a gesture of 
impatience, " my mother, I suppose, has such a 
right ; and I hope she will exercise it." 

" Let me go in, please, entreated Lina, while 
her hands ached in their strained clasp. 

" I did not tempt you out into the night, and 
cold, and darkness," said Sir Neil, with an angry 
scorn which frightened her ; " and now you 
force me to believe Jelfrey, when he says that 
this walk of yours was not one in which you 
would care for a companion." 

" I do not understand Mr. Jelfrey's suspicions," 
answered Lina, proudly; "I would not care 
even to try to do so." 

And then she passed him, and entered the 
house with a cool, slow step. 

" Did I make a fool of myself, or rather did 
she make a fool of me ?" he soliloquised. " Of 
course I lose my advantage by showing how 
much I care for her words. I wish I could keep 
cool through everything, as Jelfrey can. But 
I act like an idiot by letting my temper get the 
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better of me when I fail to move her. And 
she so cahn and cool !" 

Calm and cool ! Would he have said it if he 
had seen Lina take off her black dress, with 
feverish fingers, and with hot tears in her eyes 1 

Calm and cool 1 He might have said it a few 
minutes afterwards, if he had seen her enter the 
drawing-room in her white dress, and pass 
Eustace Jelfrey as if he had been invisible. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



marjorie's home. 



LADY ATHELSTON'S low phaeton stood on 
the gravel sweep, and the two fat ponies 
in their glittering harness waited resignedly 
for Lina to take the reins and let them trot 
stolidly down the avenue. But she would not 
take her seat until Lady Athelston had appear- 
ed, and settled herself — a lengthened perform- 
ance generally — upon her cushions. 

Lina stood a little aside now, waiting for 
her ; and as she stood so, Sir Neil came from the 
house and joined her. 

" How seriously you have been looking over 
to the hills, Miss Chester I Were you wishing 
to drive thither instead of to Hawkedale ?" 
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" I think I was," replied Lina, smiling. 
" The sunlight lies so warm and bright 
there." 

*'You have never been to the hills, have 
yout" questioned Neil, with an eagerness in his 
tone, which he tried in vain to hide. ^* Will 
you come to-day, after lunch !" 

** Not to-day, thank you. Sir Neil," answered 
Lina as gently as she could. 

" Why not to-day ? Why must I always be 
refused !" he asked, the hot blood rising to his 
face. 

"Lady Athelston said she would take me 
some day, so she of course will arrange when it 
shall be." 

'* Are you going to pin all your wishes and 
desires to Lady Athelston's cap strings?" inter- 
rupted Lady Athelston's son, pettishly. " Sure- 
ly you have a will of your own ?" 

"Yes," replied Lina, with quiet coolness. 
" I have a will of my own." 

'*Ifmy mother takes it into her head to do 
the honours of our hills herself," said Neil, try- 
ing to speak lightly and pleasantly again, " I 
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know she will be glad of my help and company ; 
she always is ; and we will make a pio-nic. I 
will help her to show you the celebrated spots 
among the Highshire hills. You do not thank 
me, Miss Chester ; you do not even assent to 
my proposal, or acknowledge my wish to please 
you," he went on, with impatience ; " but it can- 
not be that you really dislike me, for you have 
no cause. I have always been — been anxious 
to win your regard, and I can hardly yet have 
seriously displeased you in any way. You will 
not always be so distant and disagreeable — I beg 
your pardon, but I believe you wish to be, and 
would be, if such a thing were really possible to 
you." 

" I think, Sir Neil," said Lina, a tremor in 
her low voice as she tried to speak with 
easy indiflference, " if you had been kind and 
courteous to your mother's companion from the 
first, because she came a stranger and alone to 
your house ; if, when you knew 1 was unpro- 
tected, and felt I was — was inferior to the ladies 
to whom you would naturally and willingly 
show deference, or even mere politeness, you 
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had shown me just a little consideration and 
courtesy, — instead of placing me at once, 
and in the presence even of your servant, in 
the insignificant position which it evidently 
seemed to you my only right to fill — I would 
have believed your wish, expressed since 
then, that I should be happy and at home 
here. But I never can think of that, because 
the first impression fixed itself so deeply on my 
mind ; and I know that your politeness to me 
now must be an effort. So " 

" Oh, Miss Chester, do believe me " inter- 
rupted Neil. 

But she spoke on, still gravely : 

" So I choose to maintain now, Sir Neil, just 
the position in which your reception placed me. 
This must be always so." 

" What do you mean. Miss Chester ?" he cried 
excitedly. '* Do you really resent, so cruelly, 
my hasty words in the station on the night you 
arrived ?" 

" I could not help hearing them," she answer- 
ed simply, '' and I cannot help remembering 
them." 
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" Can I not blot them from your memory by 
all my respect, my admiration, my '^ 

Lina interrupted him quietly. 

" You have not done so yet, Sir Neil. You 
knew that I was waiting there alone, and tired, 
and cold ; not a lady visitor to High Athelston 
to be met and welcomed generously ; only Lady 
Athelston's new companion, a kind of servant, 
whose duty it was to wait until they chose to 
send from the inn, and with whom you had 
nothing to do, while your cares were all de- 
voted to your dogs. Is it odd that I remem- 
ber this, and think sometimes how ignorantly I 
have fancied other than this the conduct of a 
gentleman I The word is a pleasant word, Sir 
Neil, and one's thoughts give it a meaning per- 
haps which is incorrect." 

" These words of yours are unjust and cruel," 
said Neil, with angry emphasis ; " you make no 
allowance for me. You never imagine how 
different from you have been all my mo- 
ther's " 

" Hush, please," interrupted Lina, ** there is 
no need to bring others into the conversation. 
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I have no wish to learn now, so late, that polite- 
ness is not due to all women." 

" Still your words are positively unjust," per- 
sisted Neil, vehemently. " Tell me one thing, 
are you so proud to me because — ^because they 
have told you of my engagement to Miss Cas- 
tiUain?" 

Lina raised her eyes to his in simple, slow 
surprise ; and under their gaze the scarlet rush- 
ed to the roots of his hair. 

"If I am engaged, I may ask you to be 
friendly with me, to — like me, and not to 
spurn me when I — by Heaven ! I do not know 
what to say, for I — I admire you with all my 
heart and soul, and I do not believe admire is 
the right word after all." 

The half frightened, half angry darkening of 
Lina's eyes, still fixed upon his face, could not 
stop the unkind, impetuous words. Before they 
were all uttered, she had moved slowly away. 

" Miss Chester," he cried, in a low, anxious 
whisper, ** stay, please stay 1" 

She half turned. Within twenty yards, 
the servants stood about the carriage, and 
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Lina, always thoughtful, knew they would 
wonder, and make their own commentB on 
his eagerness. 

So they sauntered on, side by side, easy 
and careless ; though Neil, still feeling the 
hot blood tingle in his face, tilted his hat 
as low as he could over his eyes. 

'' I suppose you will be away now, all morn- 
ing," he remarked, moodily, " and you would 
not give those sleepy little beasts one extra 
cut, if I were to beg it of you from now until 
you start." 

" Not one." 

The behaviour of Sir Neil AtheJston should 
not make her unhappy — not more unhappy, 
at least, than she could help. He should not 
even see that it had any effect at all, except — 
except just to prove that no words of his 
could move her, or make her forget for one 
minute the position she occupied in his house ; 
the position which he had tacitly assigned 
to her before he saw her. 

"Do make haste home though, really," he 
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urged; '^I have nothing to do, and shall be 
looking out for you." 

" Nothing to do 1" she echoed. " You are to 
be pitied, indeed, Sir Neil." 

"I suppose you would not have me go 
about among my men, and ask them to let 
me do their work for them, would you, Miss 
Chester I" he asked, laughing. '* There is 
not one of them who has enough to occupy 
himself, not to speak of occupying an able- 
bodied follow like me, too ; and I have no 
business of my own to transact this morning. 
Somehow, the new early rising system leaves 
the middle of the day bare of employment. 
I have a few letters to write, but they will 
soon be done; and then I shall only be 
wanting you to come back. You look very 
grave, Miss Chester, but really 1 cannot be 
what you seem to insinuate I ought to be, 
I cannot descend to the level of a bee, and 
improve the shining hours. Man's a rational 
animal, you know. And do you think that 
even the little busy bee would be such a 
little busy fool as to gather honey all the 
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day unless he wanfced itt Till I feel such 
a want, I will avoid such an exertion. Now, 
Miss Chester, own that that is plain common 
sense." 

'< There is Lady Athelston,'' she said, hast- 
ening on, and avoiding any answer to his 
silly speech. 

*' Neil, are you coming t" exclaimed his 
mother, astonished as she saw him leaning 
against the phaeton. 

" Not quite," he answered, laughing ; ** your 
funereal pace is rather more than a human 
being endowed with only ordinary patience 
can stand." 

"I do not like driving fast," rejoined Lady 
Athelston, deprecatingly. "You will not for- 
get that, will you, Miss Chester t" she added, 
turning to Lina her sleepy eyes almost pite- 
ously. 

Lina nodded, with her beautiful grave smile, 
and took the ponies on at a walk ; while Neil, 
looking as if he could have heartily laughed at 
himself the while, strolled on down the avenue 
at his mother's side. 
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"You might come with us," she urged, 
pathetically; **you so seldom come with me, 
Neil." 

The words stopped him at once. He raised 
his hat with a laugh, though his eyes gravely 
waited for Lina's recognition of his glance. 

"Give my love to the Misses Castellain," 
he said, in a light aside to her; and then 
he turned from the avenue, and sauntered on 
in idleness till he was summoned into th^ 
house to receive visitors. 

Lina Chester looked about her with interest, 
as well as curiosity, when they reached Hawke- 
dale. She remembered all that Marjorie had 
told her with such random honesty, and she 
felt anxious to see the home of this girl who « 
had been so friendly with her. 

In the great dingy drawing-room into which 
Lady Athelston and Lina were ushered, there 
sat a gentleman and two ladies. One of these 
ladies rose at once, greeting Lady Athelston 
delightedly as she led her to a chair. She 
was a girl of about Lina's age, with a nar- 
row, handsome face^ pointed features, very 

i2 
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fair hair dressed to hang low on her neck, 
and two real beauties in a pair of tiny shell- 
like ears, and finelj-shaped white hands. 
Louisa Castillain was wont to boast that she 
possessed all those beauties which are the 
symbols of high birth, "The symbols are 
fallible," Marjorie used to say, with ready 
spite. "My birth is unfortunately the same 
as yours, and I possess none of the labels 
of aristocracy. No water in the world would 
be persuaded to run steadily under my instep ; 
and my ears are as ugly as Mozart's. What 
a bad thing, isn't it, that we cannot entirely 
lose the taint of plebeianism we inherit from 
our Gardener Grandfather — Adam f " 

"It is kind of you to have come," Louisa 
Castillain said, impressively, as she took Lady 
Athelston's parasol. "And not long ago, do 
you know, we were talking of you/' 

"Gushing, eh?" remarked Marjorie to Lina, 
without troubling herself to lower her voice. 

" Miss Castillain — Miss Chester," began Lady 
Athelston, introducing the girls in her gentle, 
sleepy voice. And Louisa, half turning to the 
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** companion," gave her a slow, slight bow, 

" Miss Marjorie Castillain — Miss Chester," she 
went on ; ** Miss Chester — Mr. Jelfrey." 

To Lady Athelston's surprise, Marjorie 
promptly and warmly took Lina's hand. 

" I have the advantage of Louisa," she said 
into Lady Athelston's trumpet ; ** I have seen 
Miss Chester before. I called upon her at High 
Athelston, and we are friends already — lasting 
ones, I hope." 

Was it Lady Athelston's surprised glance 
only, or was it Mr. Jelfrey's,' which prompted 
Marjorie to say this I The words were cer- 
tainly addi'essed to Lady Athelston, but Mar- 
jorie's defiant eyes were fixed on Eustace 
Jel&ey as she finished speaking, and under 
their gaze he coloured a little, and perhaps 
wished that he, too, had offered his hand to 
Lady Athelston's companion, instead of fidgidly 
following Miss Castillain's example. Perhaps 
to make up for this, perhaps from a secret mo- 
tive of his own, he took up his station within 
easy speaking distance of Lina, addressing 
various remarks to her, which she received and 
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answered with a quiet indifference. Lady 
Athelston talked on placidly from her large 
qhair, and Louisa hovered about her, or sat on a 
low chair near, using every power of entertain- 
ment which she possessed. 

" Worshipping according to her lights," as 
Marjorie said aside to Lin a and Mr. Jelfrey. 

'' Marjorie," said Louisa, turning and facing 
her with pathetic displeasure, " I fear you forget 
you are in the presence of affliction. Don't you 
think it would be more Christian, as well as 
more lady-like, to remember dear Lady Athel- 
ston's deafness I" 

It struck more than Lina that this speech, 
so pointed and so clearly uttered, was intended 
particularly for the deaf ears ; but Marjorie an- 
swered it as cheerfully, if not as gratefully, as if 
it had been the kindest and most sisterly bit of 
advice. Then she turned again to Lina, with 
a sigh of relief. 

*' If you and Mr. Jelfrey had not been here, I 
should have quarrelled with her outright." 

" We are unfortunate, indeed, in having 
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marred your enjoyment, Miss Marjorie," said 
Jelfrey, gazing at her in curious surprise and 
keen admiration. 

The handsome tutor was wont to say that 
Marjorie CastiUain wanted form and repose; 
yet no eyes followed her every movement with 
the covert eagerness with which his did ; no 
ears drank in her pleasant words as thirstily as 
his. 

" I am very cautious about what people think 
of me," explained Marjorie, demurely, " and so 
I never fight Louisa in public. Besides, we 
should have no chance, Mr. Jelfrey — I and Miss 
Chester, against you and my sister." 

**You understand, then, exactly how we 
should divide t" 

" Exactly," assented Marjorie, with prompt- 
ness. ** I understand, too, how terribly dan- 
gerous such a conjunction would be for us I 
You have no idea, Miss Chester, of the strength 
of Louisa's pretty little hand, or of the exquisite 
skill she exhibits in selecting one's weakest 
points for attack." 
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" And I, Miss Marjoriet" asked Jelfrey, with 
a smile of feigned reproach. 

" You t" deliberated Marjorie, with inimitable 
sang-froid, " Oh ! 1 don't know about you, be- 
cause you have weapons at your command 
which I don't understand." 

" Then you consider," he said, his manner a' 
little embarrassed, "that the united cause of 
yourself and Miss Chester would come to 
grief?" 

** Yes. Lady Athelston," Marjorie continued, 
sauntering to her chair and leaning over the 
back, as she spoke quietly into the elevated 
trumpet, ** are you tired of Louisa yet?" 

" Tired, dear 1" she echoed, astonished. 

" Yes ; because when you are, please to men- 
tion it, as Louisa is not fancifiil, and will never 
imagine such a case. When you are, Mr. Jel- 
frey wants to tell you one or two items of 
news he has gleaned for our benefit. What do 
you think is one ?" 

'* What ?" asked her listener, eagerly, 

"That Colonel Stuart — he did not hear it 
from Colonel Stuart himself^ but that never 
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makes any difference — has made an offer to 
Lady Helen Burton, and been refused." 

" Not true," returned Lady Athelston, prompt- 
ly and decisively. " He has never even admired 
her." 

'' But, dear Lady Athelston, what has that to 
do with itt" inquired Marjorie, opening her 
frank brown eyes in comical surprise. "You 
don't understand the love-making of the nine- 
teenth century so well as I do. If I see a 
gentleman and lady treating each other with 
systematic indifference, I am pretty sure that 
they have chosen each other out of all the 
world. If their indifference amounts to ne- 
glect, then I am sure they would die for each 
other. And if I see a gentleman paying atten- 
tion to a lady, I am equally sure he is in love 
with her — mother, or aunt, or any other 
relation." 

Some note in Marjorie's voice gave this 
speech a tone of bitter earnestness which two 
at least of her listeners detected, though only 
one could appreciate the irony of the last sen- 
tence. Yet all the while her face was full of 
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irrepressible mirth, and her eyes had the comical 
look of a child who, enjoying the mischief it 
has done, waits in timid expectation of the 
punishment. 

"I shall tell Neil your opinion of his love- 
making," said Lady Athelston, not without 
vexation in her voice, though she smiled ; ''Miss 
Chester, you are witness." 

"Don't bring Miss Chester in," entreated 
Marjorie, hastily. " If one girl forms an opinion 
from her own experience, it is very unjust that 
another — whose experience is likely to have 
been widely different — should have to endorse 
it." 

" 1 should be very sorry to have to endorse 
it," said Miss Castillain, looking slowly and 
smilingly round. "I find that the gentlemen 
of the nineteenth century know exactly how to 
pay attention in the most acceptable and agree- 
able manner," 

This speech, though deposited in Lady 
Athelston's trumpet, was intended for another 
destination too, and evidently reached it. Mr. 
Jelfrey bowed with a courteous, pleasant smile. 
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" Being the only representative of the sex 
present," he said, "my unworthy thanks are 
all your kind words can win, Miss Castillain. 
And I hope you agree with me in thinking that 
the men of the nineteenth century — with the 
men of the eighteen previous centuries — are 
influenced in their love-making (I will retain 
your sister's word) by the conduct of the ladies 
to whom they are making the love. I hope you 
think this, and that Miss Chester, at any rate, 
thinks so too." 

He looked a very handsome and intelligent 
specimen of the nineteenth-century man when he 
spoke, and Lina's eyes were riveted upon him, 
while the colour slowly rose in her face at his 
words. 

."Is she assenting to his words or denying 
them?" mused Marjorie. "Is she angry with 
him, or with some one of whom his words re- 
mind her I" 

" Have I any right to ask you, Miss Marjorie," 
concluded Mr. Jelfrey, rather earnestly, " what 
reason you have for thinking us either cold or 
deceitful t " 
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^ ' I have no other bat a woman's reason ; I 
think yon so because I think yon so.' " 

Marjorie's eyes, so gravely mischievous, went 
back to their ^niet observation of Lina, until 
Lady Athelston looked up and touched the 
round arms that were crossed on the back of 
her chair. 

** I only want you not to pretend that you 
speak from experience, my dear." she said. 
*' We can take all your nonsense for what it is 
worth if vou won't tell a direct falsehood. You 
cannot meet with coldness from one you love, 
or deceit from one who loves you." 

" Can't 1 1" laughed Marjorie, while the red 
flamed in her face with a vivid suddenness. 
•* Why not?" 

'' Because all those things have been arranged 
for you, and there is no deficiency in your 
courtship." 

"Oh, nonel" rejoined Marjorie, raising her 
eyes sublimely. 

" You and Neil are sure to agree entirely 
about that sort of thing," resumed Lady 
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Athelston, graciously ; " you are both just the 
persons to win attention and admiration." 

" Listen, ye shades I" cried the girl. "I don't 
know about Neil/' she added, her laughing lips 
again at the trumpet, "but I am 'just the per- 
son' to win nobody's attention and admiration, 
&c. ; but if I ever did, it would be those of * just 
the person ' I never could care for. Is not that 
a bad state of affairs. Lady Athelston ?" 

" It is partly Marjorie's own fault that people 
see no good qualities in her," put in Louisa, 
seeing nothing of the stem compression of 
Jelfrey's lips. " She will not even make a 
little show in society. I don't mind what she 
does here at home with me, but I think she 
owes it to society to show some different feeling. 
I hear many people say she is not at all like a 
Castillain." 

" Tidings of hope," put in Marjorie. 

'* But," resumed Louisa, pityingly, " like some 
uncouth peasant-girl dressed up." 

" Any peasant-girl who could ' dress up' on 
my allowance would be a prodigy quite worthy 
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of my imitation,'* said Marjorie, good humonr- 
edly. 

" You have the same as I have, dear," rejoin- 
ed Louisa, looking up innocently from her low 
seat. 

** Don't let us discuss that," interposed her 
sister, with sudden gravity ; " we have bickered 
enough, and on that subject I rarely keep my 
temper, especially when you call me * dear.' 
Lady Athelston, if you'll ask me, I'll go back 
with you to High Athelston." 

This was speedily arranged, very much to 
Lady Athelston's satisfaction, and more still to 
Lina's. 

" Yet I don't know exactly why I like her," she 
mused to herself, thinking of Marjoiie. and un- 
consciously repeating the words. **I see Mr. 
Jelfrey is in a state of hot vexation at her go- 
ing. I suppose it is a holiday for him, and he 
is spending it here ; but he will stay and solace 
himself with her sister, I dare say. She will not 
hasten him away. Yes, he is playing a double 
game." 

From the back of the phaeton — for she could 
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not be induced to take Lina's place — Marjorie 
Castillain talked cheerfully to Lady Athelston ; 
almost entirely upsetting Lina's gravity now 
and then by an aside, always funny, though 
never malicious ; quite aloud and placidly utter- 
ed, yet certainly not intended for Lady Athel- 
ston's ears. It was a pleasant drive for them 
all, and it was a pleasant surprise to find Colo- 
nel Stuart with Sir Neil when they reached 
High Athelston. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



PAC5E TO FACE. 



nOLONEL STUART and Marjorie were both 
^ persuaded to stop for the day; but the 
Colonel only did so on condition that the young 
people would walk with him in the afternoon to 
the cottages in Nether Lane, as he had an ap- 
pointment with the artist who was living 
there. 

"Lady Athelston, may I ask you to spare 
Miss Chester for an hour or two f " he said. 

"I think — I think Lady Athelston will be 
sure — to want me," stammered Lina, with that 
frightened, shrinking look which was not new 
to her. 

"Oh, you must come," said Marjorie, with a 
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decision which was very gentle and quiet in all 
its fun, " if it is only just for the pleasure of 
comparing this call with the one you made this 
morning. Why, you won't hear so much scandal 
talked there through all the afternoon — if you 
stay — as you heard Louisa and me pour into 
Lady ^thelston's ear during the first t^n 
minutes she was in our house." 

^' Miss Chester, I am sure, is not a worshipper 
of the Blatant Beast," said Colonel Stuart, with 
a smile for Lina. 

"That, Miss Chester," explained Marjorie," 
with a quick flash of pain in her eyes, " is 
scandal — slander in Spenser's old English, 
but scandal in modern English, a more petti- 
fogging word, and more appropriate. We 
are great gossips at Hawkedale, and gossip al- 
ways degenerates into scandal." 

"I know an old lady who encourages you 
finely," put in Neil, shrugging his shoulders 
with an amused glance at his mother. 

'* And I know a young gentleman who en- 
courages us finely too," said Marjorie in the 
same tone ; ^' but whether it's Colonel Stuart, 
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or Sir Neil Atbelston, or Mr. Jelfrey, I won't 
tell." 

" Why don't yon say * One of the three ; I 
won't say which, bnt it is not Colonel Stnart, or 
you, Neil,' like the boy and his grandmother and 
the cat? We should not understand it a bit 
better than we do now," laughed the young 
Baronet. 

" Thoroughly in the dark," retorted Marjorie, 
audaciously. " You will come I" she added to 
Lina, almost appealingly. 

*' I am rather surprised at your willingness to 
go. Miss Marjorie," said the Colonel. " It is not 
a week since you told me that paying calls to 
strangers was a species of day mare, worse to 
you than any nightmare." 

" But I called on Miss Chester after that," re- 
turned Marjorie, lightly, "and I found it so 
pleasant that I changed my mind. By the way, 
Colonel Stuart, will you tell her how you first 
met with Mr. Spendir? I believe I told her 
everything about him except that, and that I 
forgot." 

Lina moved a little apart from them all, and 
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nervously took Lady Athelston's work from the 
table. Neil's eyes followed her, 

" How bored she looks at the idea of heaiing 
the history of this precious artist I" he thought. 

" I was in the Strand one day, when in 
London, Miss Chester/' said the Colonel, using 
but few words for his story, " and a photograph 
exposed for sale took my fancy. While I wait- 
ed in the shop, I could not help hearing a 
gentleman — shabby enough, but still a gentle- 
man — urgently requesting the master of the 
shop to purchase from him a few original 
sketches. 1 listened for a good while, my heart 
literally aching for the poor fellow ; then, in- 
stead of buying the photograph, I took Mr. 
Spendir's sketches. Afterwards, when I wanted 
an artist to illustrate my father's book, I re- 
membered him. That's all. No wonder Miss 
Marjoiie forgot, was it f " 

" Had he been painting all his life, and never 
sold a picture before?" asked Marjorie, showing 
no sign in her voice of the pity with which she 
had spoken of this artist to Lina a few days be- 
fore. 

k2 
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^' No. He told me he had been accustomed 
to gain a livelihood — a very good livelihood — 
by his voice, but that it had failed him, and that 
the possibiKty of that was over — over, I hope, 
only for a time." 

Lina's hands had dropped the work now, 
and her eyes were wide and hot. It seemed to 
her that everyone in the room was intently and 
questioningly watching her. 

" What a much jollier life that must have been 
for him than this one is I" 

A very grave look Colonel Stuart gave Mar- 
jorie when she said this. 

" Perhaps he may have other ideas of the 
'jollier life' — you chose the term, Miss Mar- 
jorie, so pardon my adopting it — ^but this life 
may be as good a one, don't you think ?" 

" Depends," returned Marjorie, with random 
thoughtlessness, '' on his receipts and disburse- 
ments." 

And the instant the words had left her lips 
nhe could have cried out in anger with herself. 
Why was it that he always made her ashamed 
of herself — made her feel herself heartless and 
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worldly ? Why must she always show her worst 
to him, whatever different intentions she might 
have had ? Why could she never help it ? \ 

But 'yv^hatever Marjorie felt, she showed no- 
thing of it in his presence. She would never, 
she said to herself, show hinr that his words 
could influence her in any way. She never 
would show him that she cared for his approba- 
tion — never. How could she ? when he treated 
her with calm and never varying coldness, often 
amounting, she fancied, to contempt. What 
did it matter to him how much of her words 
were felt and how much feigned ? She would 
never condescend to make it plain to him. This 
was Marjorie's decision, often and often repeat- 
ed ; always acted upon. Others have acted — 
to the marring of their lives — ^upon just such 
vain, humble, contradictory thoughts. 

Lady Athelston of course spared Lina when 
requested by so many, and the party set out to- 
gether rather quietly. But as they walked on, 
in the beautiful sunshine of the Spring after- 
noon, Marjorie's spirits rose to their usual buoy- 
ancy, and Lina's eyes lost their dreary, hunted 
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look. She listened — ^though very, very quietly 
— while Colonel Stuart told her of the artist and 
his home, and she felt glad then that she had 
seen both it and him, and that nothing to-day 
could take her by surprise. 

" An odd nam^, hasn't he, Miss Chester V* Sir 
Neil was speaking to her across Miss Castillain, 
as they walked in a row along the shadowy 
lane. " Yet Stuart says he's gentlemanly. Did 
you think so, Marjorie f " 

" If his manners were not polished, his coat 
sleeves were," replied Marjorie with noncha- 
lance. 

** And what about his boots?" laughed Neil. 
** ni wager to know a gentleman anywhere by 
his boots." 

" His boots I Oh, they were slippers," return- 
ed Marjorie below her breath, as she screwed 
up her lips mysteriously. " Whisper it not in 
Gath ; make it not a subject of conversation in 
Ascalon ; but I believe he had a paper collar." 

" We might never have been aware of these 
things if you had not given us the benefit of 
your keener perceptions, Miss Marjorie," remark- 
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ed Colonel Stuart, meanlDgly, while Neil laughed 
with hearty eujoyment. 

" And I shouldn't wonder if he has not even 
paper wristbands on to-day, as you are expect- 
ed, Colonel Stuart, and he will know that one 
or two ladies are sure to attend you." 

" You are perfect in your appreciation of 
«atire, Marjorie. Isn't she, Miss Chester?" 
asked Neil, only trying to win a glance or 
word from Lina. 

" And in its use," added the Colonel, quietly. 
** Do you see any satire. Miss Marjorie, in the 
old Latin proverb that says, God looks to clean, 
not filled, hands ?" 

"Not exactly," returned the girl, saucily 
still, " but I see an unpleasant implication that 
the filled and clean hands do not go together. 
And that 'makes me uncomfortably wonder 
about my own— and Neil's — and yours — and 
Miss Chester's." 

And now that Marjorie had succeeded in draw- 
ing Lina into the conversation, she was con- 
tent, and took but a minor part herself again, 
until they reached the two small white cot- 
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tages l}nn^ back in the vegetable gardens. 

"It is not exactly a winding avenue," re- 
marked Neil, as he held the wicket open ; " but 
it is bordered with stately potato-plants, and 
has a beautiful regularity which cannot lead us 
astray." 

By a clever manoeuvre, skilfully performed 
while he spoke, Neil managed to place himself 
at Lina Chester's side, and to slacken his pace 
a little to make the walk beside her last longer. 
So it happened that they two did not enter the 
cottage kitchen until a few minutes after Colonel 
Stuart and Marjorie had done so. But Lina 
was not too late to catch the last few words of 
the ColoneFs courteous apology to Mr. Spendir 
for being later than he had arranged to be ; and 
her heart gave a great leap as she looked at 
the two standing together, meeting easily and 
courteously, as gentlemen meet on equal ground. 
But one minute afterwards the heart-beats 
ceased ; the soft pink flush that had risen in her 
cheeks as she entered the cottage faded, and left 
her &ce paler even than its wont ; the beautiftd 
dark eyes dropped as if a sudden invisible touch 
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had closed them ; for Colonel Stuart was intro- 
ducing her to the artist, and Sir Neil and Miss 
Castillain were standing near. 

Mr. Spendir bowed, very low and very polite- 
ly, and Lina — still without looking up — held 
out her hand to him as by some uncontrollable 
impulse. Neil Athelston's brows were drawn 
together over his angry half-closed eyes. Mar- 
jorie's lips broke into a smile. Colonel Stuart 
watched the two, narrowly, keenly, almost 
cruelly in his intense earnestness. 

Fitz Spendir, in a shabby coat stained with 
paint, stood opposite this girl and clasped her 
hand for just one second — his breath coming 
quick and hard, and his lips growing white and 
rigid-he then turned again, easUy and naturaUy, 
to show Colonel Stuart the sketch at which he 
had been working when they entered. When it 
had been thoroughly examined and criticised, the 
visitors moved about the room, glancing at 
other sketches which lay or hung about. None 
of them were very clever, none of them, as Neil 
whispered to Lina, gave proofs of a genius 
which would cut its way into fame. But all, as 
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Marjorie added, exhibited talent, at any rate, 
and patient, painstaking earnestness. 

In one corner of the room hung a small water- 
colour drawing, before which Lina stood so long 
and so silently that the others left her there 
and moved on. It was a very trivial work pf 
art at best, and there was a vague unreality and 
incorrectness in it which would not fail to strike 
even a casual observer, yet a rich and harmonious 
blending of Autumn tints redeemed it. None of 
the imperfections did Lina notice as she stood 
so long before the little picture ; her hands 
clasped, and her eyes filled with unshed 
tears. 

Yet it was only this. An old church porch, 
with a heavy leaning cross upon its roof. 
Just outside this porch, in the gravel path, a 
stone that marked a grave, and on it one name 
only written, ^^ Magdalen." Lina*s lips moved 
as she read it over and over again. The two 
lines carved below the name she knew, even 
without foUomng the words. 

«« This simple atone shall bear a simple line : 
Heie lies a sinner sayed by grace DiTine." 
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A little aside from the gravel path stood a 
broken sun-dial, the long grass climbing about 
its base, and clinging to its worn and crumbled 
pedestal. 

"It is an uninteresting little sketch — to a 
stranger, Miss Chester. I did not even paint it 
from nature." 

The voice was only Mr. Spendir's, but Lina 
started as if it had reached her from the church- 
porch, or the grave upoQ which her eyes were 
fixed. 

"From memory, I suppose?" asked Sir^eil, 
glancing at the sketch because Lina did so, but 
with intense carelessness ; guessing nothing of 
how this painted memory was woven into the 
past and future history of his house. ' 

" Yes, from memory— the memory of a de- 
scription given me many years ago," answered 
the artist, without glancing at Sir Neil. 

•' You must have thought long and much of 
it," remarked the Baronet, wishing this stupid 
call was over. 

Then Fitz Spendir looked for the first time 
full into his face — into the lazy, handsome 
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Saxon &ce, — and answered, with a fierce and 
savage flash of short-lived passion in his eyes, 

" I think a good deal about it still. If you 
ever chance to see the place, I hope you will 
recognise it again." 

"Ohl readily;" answered Sir Neil, noticing 
nothing odd in the speech or the speaker. 
" Though painted from memory, it possesses 
reality enough for that." And then he opened 
the door, and stood upon the step waiting, and 
pondering how he could arrange to walk be- 
side Lina along the quiet, shadowy lane. 

But the departure was not to be yet. Just 
as Sir Neil opened the door, a boy darted past 
him into the house, and pulled up breath- 
lessly beside the artist. Curiously Lina looked 
from the strong, handsome, bearded face above, 
to the narrow, young, pinched features below. 

" She says — she says," stammered the child, 
hai*dly yet having seen the visitors, " that 
weVe both scamps, and oughtn't to be allowed 
to live here ; and then she never minds, because 
we're sure to be turned out soon." 

'' Is that Mrs. Cheere next door?" asked Mar- 
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jorie, coming to the rescue with her quick, 
kindly tact. *'Ohl she's rude to everybody. 
It's a kind of madness. Your little boy would 
be sorry for her, instead of angry, Mr. Spendir, 
if he knew how miserable she makes herself, as 
well as everybody else." 

" The gloomy individual has rather an in- 
appropriate name," struck in Neil, lounging a 
little nearer to the group as they stood re^dy to 
separate. 

"Jet offended her mortally last evening," 
said the artist, lightly laying his hand on the 
child's dishevelled hair — "I'll tell you how. 
She is accustomed to wear two large white 
aprons in the house on a Sunday, one before 
and one behind, for the protection of her best 
frock — gown — dress ; I don't know which she 
calls it. On Sunday evening she forgot, before 
she went to church, to take off the one that pro- 
tects the back of her dress. Jet saw her as she 
came home, and told her of it. I don't won- 
der she was mortified, and vented her anger on 
the boy, but he cannot appreciate the justice of 
the case." 
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" Is she often angry and cross with him t" 

Mr. Spendir smiled a little as he answered 
Lina's very quiet question — perhaps amused 
because it was the first she had asked him. 

" Very often, indeed ; but what is a boy 
worth if he cannot bear such a thing as 
that!" 

" She is rude and cross to most with whom 
she comes in contact/' said Colonel Stuart ; 
" but, as Miss Castillain says, it is a kind of 
madness now ; a madness lor which she is not 
unblameable (though she is to be pitied), as she 
has brought it on herself by the fostering of a 
rebellious grief." 

"There is some slight excuse for her," ex- 
claimed Marjorie. " Shall I tell you, Mr. 
Spendir, or would you rather not hear a word 
about her ?" 

" I should like to hear it, if it excuses her," 
he answered. " Is it a grief which is likely 
to be lessened by the pursuit of a universal 
revenge." 

"Nearly thirty years ago," said Marjorie, 
smiling, " she had a little girl — an only child — 
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in whom her whole heart was wrapped up, for 
her husband had died before her baby's birth. 
One evening she was showing the child, to 
amuse her, the watch and chain which had been 
her father's, and slipped them round her neck. 
*When you are grown up,' the mother said, 
* this is to be yours ; but I've another present 
for you to-night instead ;' and she gave into the 
little one's hand a common gilded locket, con- 
taining two plaits of hair, her father's and her 
mother's, with the names under. Of course the 
child knew no difference in the real value of 
the things, but still she was unwilling to have 
the glittering gold chain taken from her neck, 
and she put up her hands to keep the watch 
that looked so bright against her white pina- 
fore. Just then there came a knock upon the 
front door, and the little girl ran delightedly to 
open it, anxious most probably for an op- 
portunity of displaying her brilliant ornaments. 
The mother sat there waiting. She heard no 
voices, but, in only a few seconds, the door was 
shut again ; and so she sat there waiting for 
her little girl's return. Mr. Spendir, to this 
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very hour she seems to me to be just waiting still 
for ber little girl's retnm, and just still suffering 
tbe misery of tbat boor.'' 

^ But how was it 1** questioned Lina, with a 
great pity in her eyes ; '* was the child stolen 
just for the sake of tbe watch and chain V* 

** Hardly, Miss Chester ; because I should think 
they might have been taken from her without 
her making any sound that would have com- 
mitted the thieves. The idea was that she 
waR stolen partly for her own sake. She was 
an exceedingly pretty little girl — a beautiful 
little fairy-like thing, I believe. That's five- 
and-twenty years ago, and such crimes were 
not so rare then as they are now ; though even 
now we hear and read of them sometimes, don't 
wer 

'* I expect the chain and watch were the real 
temptation," remarked Sir Neil^ '^ aad the child 
was an afterthought." 

'^ And so the mother is to be excused a little 
of her acidity, isn't she f " asked Marjorie, turn- 
ing with a smile to the artist and his boy. *^ As 
1 tell you, she seems to be still always looking 
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for her daughter ; her little girl as she calls her, 
though the little girl would be nearly thirty 
now. She has grown poor in her search. She 
spent all her husband's money — ^he was in a posi- 
tion above her, and married her for her beauty, 
though you would not guess it now — ^in prose- 
cuting it in the best and most vigorous manner, 
and having only a small annuity of her own 
left, she has had to remove &om a pleasant 
house in Churchill to this cottage. Poor thing I 
one cannot help pitying her, though at the 
same time one cannot help wishing she bore her 
trial differently. But, after all, I pity her neigh- 
bours more than herself, knowing how terribly 
penetrating her temper is." 

*' Has she never obtained any clue to the dis- 
covery of the child, Miss Gastillain?" inquired 
Fitz. ^' Does she search the papers ?" 

** She used to read all she could buy, but they 
made her so miserable she could not bear it at 
last." 

*^ So now Miss Castillain takes them to her," 
added Sir Neil, feeling exceedingly bored by this 
time, and thinking to hasten the end of the 

VOL. I. L 
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narrative. " Every few days she brings a budg- 
et of papers to the fair and upright Dorcas, 
and, after reading the cream of them all, destroys 
them." 

** Because it seems to me," said Maijorie, 
flushing a little as she did when any generous 
act of hers — always secretly performed — was 
brought to light, ** that I never open a news- 
paper without seeing first of all some account 
of an accident to a child. Scalded — drowned — 
— run over — burnt — shot — whatever it may be, I 
know that the first thing I shall light upon will 
be some accident to a child. But," she added, 
with her bright laugh, as she noticed the gravity 
on the faces round her, " I dare say they are 
many of them inventions of the — what do you 
call them, Neil? — ^penny-a-liners, isn't it?" 

"I wish the accidents we read of were 
all fabrications, Miss Castillain," said Colonel 
Stuart, in just the tone which made Marjorie 
sure that she had uttered a silly and unfeeling 
speech — as she had done then, knowing it so. 
*' And is a penny a line an irresistible tempta- 
tion for untruth I" 
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*« Our neighbour is so very disagreeable, as 
far as my knowledge goes, Miss Castillain/' 
said the artist, the scarlet rising slowly in his 
sunburnt face as he spoke to her, *' that I think 
your going constantly to read to her and see 
her is a greater act of generosity than many 
would care to perform." 

" Oh, I don't go very often," returned Mar- 
jorie, turning away the subject lightly, as she 
still felt the Colonel's rebuke. ** She does not 
like me to go in the mornings, when she wears 
her own grey hair ; and I don't like going in 
the evenings, when she wears her brown front." 

Fitz was laughing — a short clear laugh, 
which was the first they had heard from him — 
but just at that moment Neil bent to speak to 
Lina in a low tone, and the laugh died shortly 
and suddenly on bis lips. He might have 
heard Sir Neil's few meaningless words if he 
had tried ; he might have seen Lina's silent and 
utterly indifferent reception of them; but neither 
of these things prevented the gathering of a 
dark, revengefiil anger in his eyes. They 
would all have shaken hands with him before 

l2 
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they left, but he stood back a little, and simply 
bowed. Then he closed the door upon them, 
and sat down at once to his work again, with- 
out one glance through the window. 

"Colonel Stuart," asked Maijorie, as they 
two walked side by side down the stiff 
little garden, some distance behind the others, 
** did it strike you that Mr. Spendir was very 
indifferent to Sir Neil's criticism — almost rudely 
sor 

" No, I think not. Was he I" 

"I'm not quite sure that he really was so, 
because, what reason could there have been? 
But I'm sure that the idea struck me." 

Again Neil's plans were frustrated by some 
unperceived tact; for soon after they reached 
the lane. Colonel Stuart and Marjorie joined 
Sir Neil and Lina, and they walked on in 
a row again under the softly-whispering 
leaves. 

That evening was a bright and pleasant 
one at High Athelston. Lina began to think, 
what Lady Athelston had known for years, 
that no party could be dull of which Marjorie 
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Castillain was one; and Lina thought too, 
what Lady Athelston loved to think, that 
Marjorie was determined to show to Sir Neil 
how constantly he was in her thoughts, and 
what a pleasure it was to her to be in his society. 
And to Colonel Stuart she was hotly and 
impatiently defiant; only now and then a 
gUmpse of saddened regret would creep into 
the restless eyes after some more than usually 
wilful reply. 

And he — always courteous, yet with a 
certain proud independence of her provoca- 
tions, which sat wonderfully well upon him 
in his high-bred calmness — treated her just 
as no one else treated- her; fully, keenly 
appreciating her humour, as Marjorie herself 
knew; feeling the wholesome freshness of 
everyone of her original or generous thoughts ; 
seeing clearly all the good in her ; yet always 
alive to her faults, more alive to them even 
than Louisa was, only so very differently I 
And Marjorie always knew that these faults 
of hers — so many that, as she told Lina, 
she had often tried in vain to count them 
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duriug a whole morning — ^hurt him as they 
hurt no one else; hurt him just because he 
was good himself. And yet — and yet it was 
to him she always showed these &ults most 
glaringly. It was from him she hid 
the few good qualities which she possessed. 
And it was too late now to change it all. 

** Will you play to us, Marjorie dear?" asked 
Lady Athelston. 

It was the request which the girl always 
expected and complied with at once; for the 
knowledge that Lady Athelston could not 
hear a note, and only asked because she knew 
how fond Neil was of the light, gay music 
which Marjorie always accorded him, did not 
make her hesitate for a moment. But to-night 
she rose very slowly, glancing comically, the 
while, into all the expectant faces. 

"What shall I play!" she asked, looking 
at no one now; standing, tall and lithe and 
graceful, at the piano, with idle hands — '* grave 
or gay !" 

" Gay, of course," responded Neil, promptly. 

^ Grave," said Colonel Stuart, laughing. 
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" Conflicting orders, rather," mused Marjorie. 
*' Please don't make any other choice, Miss 
Chester. Neil, you said gay, didn't you t All 
right; I always do what you ask me. What 
shall it be!" 

" Tom and Jerry." 

She sat down slowly, and her face was 
hidden from them. Lina was listening for 
the quick, gay old tune she knew so well; 
but Marjorie had played for several minutes 
before she recognised it, so oddly was it 
played, with such curious pathos. Lina could 
hardly believe her ears. Was it "Tom and 
Jerry" — that slow, sad air? Yes; there 
was no mistake. Through the rich, slow 
chords and mournful harmonies, ran the old 
melody distinctly; and yet such a wonderful 
and touching strain was it all, that — even 
though she fought with them — great, slow 
tears rose in her eyes. 

**You chose *Tom and Jerry,' and I like 
playing what you choose," remarked Marjorie, 
rising with an air of comical satisfaction; 
yet Lina fancied that on her face, too, there 
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had been a gravity which she found it hard 
to chase away. 

" Do you call that gay t" asked Neil. 

'^Tou did," she answered, in a quiet tone, 
while a laugh stole into Colonel Stuart's 
eyes, though he was not looking at her — a 
laugh that was glad and surprised. 

*' I wonder whether the pony-carriage is come 
for me," surmised Marjorie, aloud, but without 
addressing anyone in particular. **I should 
be glad to think that the old folks at home 
would remember me sufficiently to place that 
antiquated vehicle at my disposal. I never 
was brought up to expect anything superior to 
that." 

" There are plenty of carriages here at your 
disposal, Marjorie," Neil said. '* And I expect 
Louisa's remembering you depends a good deal 
on whether Jelfrey is still with her. Have they 
separated yet, think you t" 

" She will just now," spoke Marjorie, mus- 
ingly, as she glanced at the clock, ** be war- 
bling * They wreathed my brow with gems of 
light.' If they did, they'd never be such idiots 
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as to do it again, that's a comfort. And Mr. 
Jelfrey will presently burst into song, and en- 
treat her to ^0 breathe those thrilling notes 
again I' which yon'd naturally think meant an 
encore^ but it doesn't." 

" I wonder whether Mr. Castillain and your 
sister have any idea what you call them/' said 
Colonel Stuart. 

<* Do you mean the «01d Folkrat Home'?" 
echoed Neil, laughing. ** Why, of course they 
have. We all have the satisfaction of knowing 
that Marjorie calls us nothing worse in our ab- 
sence than in our presence." 

*' A satisfaction indeed I" assented the Colonel, 
quietly. 

"Yet at home they don't appreciate even 
that noble quality of mine," returned Marjorie, 
determined not to show any displeasure at his 
words. " It does not cause them to idolize me 
in the slightest — ^not as Emily Jorden, for in- 
stance, is idolised." 

" Yet you are nicer than Emily, are you not?" 
inquired Neil, detecting nothing of earnestness 
below the girl's jesting words. 
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"Far, far nicer," answered Marjorie, with 
pathos, " even Louisa would own that ; and if 
any one could deny it, she would." 

** She does not love Miss Jorden over-much, 
owing to Emily's little narratives of Jelfrey's 
imagined devotion to her." 

" Hush, Neil I" interrupted Marjorie. " You've 
no business to encroach on our prerogatives. 
Women may say these things of each other, but 
we don't give the right to you." 

" Then it is a woman's prerogative," asked 
the Colonel, "to make her sister's feelings a 
subject of laughter with others, in her absence?" 

" If Louisa will wear her heart on her sleeve," 
Marjorie said, coolly, as she rose, " it is to be ex- 
pected from a well-trained daw that he will peck 
at it." 

** However wrong the thing may be, I do not 
expect you to own to its being so," returned 
Colonel Stuart a little sternly. 

" No," she answered, " I could not do any- 
thing so silly, I think too well of myself. My 
sin is self-love, Colonel Stuart, as especially op- 
posed to my father's sin of self-neglect, and 
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Shakespeare says that mine is not so vile as his. 
So I console myself. Oh, Miss Chester, you 
would have laughed if you had seen the Squire 
yesterday. This sort of way — ^look I In his 
spectacles, with an aprpn on, sweeping his study 
himself, — study? bah I I call it his cash-box, — 
afraid of letting a servant in, because there were 
a few shillings lying about ; stepping after the 
broom in this sort of way, I should like Mr. 
Spendir to have sketched the little scene." 

Though none of the others could help listen- 
ing, and laughing heartily at Marjorie's face 
and attitude as she mimicked her father with 
the broom, Colonel Stuart had turned away 
where he could not see her, no sign of a smile 
on his face. 

"Lina," cried Maqorie, impulsively, when 
the two girls were upstairs together — " Lina." 

And then she kissed her with a long, 
long earnest kiss. A little understanding the 
longing and the regret and the self-reproach 
which called for sympathy in Marjorie's eyes 
— no trace of mischief lurking in them now — 
Lina put her arms softly about her, and whis- 
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pered that she thanked her for caUing her by 
that name. 

** I cannot call you by anything else again,'' 
Marjorie said, her lips twitching. " Oh, I 'wish 
— I wish I could be like you T 

" No, no," cried Lina, eagerly. 

** Like you— just like you; and then this — ^this 
miserable anger with myself could never be." 

" You said one day that we could not judge 
of one another's pain," said Lina, softly. 

" No, we cannot ; but none that you could 
bear could be just this sort of pain ; and — and I 
hope and trust that you have none," she added, 
with sudden regretful tenderness. "There, 
mine is gone now for to-night." 

Maqorie had said good-bye cheerftilly, and 
now sat in the shabby phaeton, wrapped up to 
the lips in a great red shawl ; Colonel Stuart 
and Sir Neil stood beside her in the dusk of the 
Spring night, the lamp-light from the hall-door 
just touching them. 

"Shall I drive you. Miss Marjorie," the 
Colonel asked, " and send your servant on my 
horse?" 
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"I think I feel pretty good now," she an- 
swered, with quiet unconcern, "Further lec- 
turing may undo it, so good night. Drive 
quickly, James." 

But James could not help its being half an 
hour's drive; and through all that time big 
tears fell ceaselessly from Marjorie's eyes ; fell 
slowly, too, as only those tears fall that are 
bravely struggled with in solitary pain. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
jelfrey's tactics. 

COLONEL STUART and his sister were sit- 
ting alone after their late dinner. Little 
Jack was in bed, and Mr. Jelfrey out. 

"He must be at Hawkedale," Mrs. Esdaile 
said. " He would hardly be walking or riding 
this wet evening. It is always a relief to me, 
Alick, when he is out." 

** Yet you cannot tell me why," remarked her 
brother, smiling. 

** No. I cannot even tell myself; but I am 
relieved to be without him. I really dislike 
him ; while I cannot understand the reason, any 
more than I can prevent the feeling." 

'* The only tangible charge you ever bring 
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against him, Adelaide," said the Colcnel, '^ is his 
daring to aspire to — to a close friendship with 
your friends." 

" What right has he to woo a Castillain ?" re- 
turned Mrs. Esdaile, hotly. " But it is not that 
only; I want to know how he dare pretend to 
woo Louisa, when he has set his heart on Mar- 
jorie I Marjorie, indeed I" 

" Marjorie does not see it, I suppose ?" 

"See it I" repeated Mrs. Esdaile, laughing 
in spite of her spleen. *'Is there anything 
at all like a joke which Marjorie does not 
see?" 

"And you think this very like a joke, eh?" 
questioned the Colonel, his voice lighter than it 
had been a few minutes before. 

" Very, indeed ; and would be, even if Mar- 
jorie were not a girl of high descent and heir 
to £100,000 — would be, if there were no such 
thing in the way as a prior engagement to Sir 
Neil Athelston." 

"I wonder when that marriage is to take 
place ? Do you ever hear of it, Adelaide ?" 

"Not as being fixed for any particular date ; 
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but I hear of it often,'' she answo-ed. ^ Lady 
AthelBtoD IB fond enongh of talking about it. 
What a day of sdiemes accx>mpli8hed and hopes 
realized it will be for her ; won't it, Alickf 

"What were we speaking of before? Oh! 
Jelfrey. Now, much as you dislike him, Ade- 
laide, you must own he is a gentleman." 

" It depends a good deal on one's translation 
of the word," she said. " I fear, if he is a speci- 
men, you are not of the true metal, Alick. But, 
still," she added, quickly, "I will own he is 
what people call gentlemanly. I never saw 
anyone who could make himself more irresisti- 
bly agreeable ; nor one who could oftener make 
you agree with him in spite of your better sense 
and judgment." 

** You are going too deep for me, dear," put 
in the Colonel, laughing. 

"Nonsense! It's only because you are so 
determined not to speak against anyone. 
It is so like you, Aliok. Well, Til say no more 
than this : I wish he were not admitted to be 
the friend of Neil Athelston. Sir NeQ is bad 
enough perhaps by nature; but I know that 
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every hour fepent with Eustace Jelfrey makes 
him a worse man. And I wish the period of his 
engagement for little Jack was over. I cannot 
bear to break it — I mean I cannot bear to ask 
you to break it." 

" No, dear ; we engaged him for two yeai*s, 
and it is but just to treat him (in our minds, of 
course, I mean ; there is no fear of your not do- 
ing it other ways) as generously as we can for 
that time. JsLok is so continually with you, 
and so young, that no influence, such as you 
dread for Sir Neil, could injure him. And Jel- 
frey is really an excellent teacher, as far as we 
can judge." 

The " excellent teacher," with his head bent, 
and his hat low over his eyes, was making 
his way just then along Nether Lane, in the rain 
and the darkness, walking from the town to- 
wards the two cottages which stood half way 
to High Athelston. The overbranching trees 
only extended so far as the lane skirted the 
park, so that from Churchill to the cottages 
the road was open to the sky. Jelfrey wished 
to-night that it had not been so ; and yet he 
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cared nothing for the swift, light rain which fell 
upon him unhindered. 

He passed the first cottage, only just glancing^ 
at the closed door and shuttered window ; then 
he trod with cautious quietness up the other 
garden path, and rapped at the door of Mrs. 
Cheere's quiet, orderly little house, A tall 
woman, with a faded face and fierce, sharp 
eyes, opened it to him only a little way. 

« What is it ?" she asked, tartly. 

Jelfrey pushed back his wet hat. H© had a 
winning smile and a pleasant voice ; and the ir- 
resistible force of both of these was brought to 
bear upon Dorcas. 

** Will you kindly tell me if Mr. Spendir lives 
here?" 

" Lives here ! No, thank God, he does not r 
and the door was shut abruptly in Mr. Jelfi^y's 
face. 

The sharp retort and sudden repulse took his 
breath away ; but he was not one to be non- 
plussed for many minutes at a time. Dorcas 
had hanily settled herself to her work again, 
vhen he summoned her with another rap, and. 
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•without waiting to see whether she would 
answer it or not, he softly opened the door and 
entered the room with his hat in his hand. 

" If you will allow me, I shall be very glad to 
shelter here for a few minutes," he said, cour- 
teously. " It is raining heavily, and I have no 
umbrella. Will you allow me ?" 

*' The rain off your hat's falling all about the 
carpet. Give it me to take into the kitchen," 
remarked Dorcas, shortly. 

He gave it, with a bland apology for troubling 
her, and then sat down with the utmost ease in 
the prim parlour. 

"There's no objection to your sheltering," 
said Dorcas, looking rather favourably upon him 
when she returned, but still evidently resenting 
some injury which she felt rankling; "but I 
thought you said you wanted that man next 
door. Shame it is, too, that he should be next 
door." 

" Oh no, I did not want him," smiled Jelfrey, 
pleasantly ; " I only needed shelter ; and, as I 
happened to know his name, I thought it better 
to ask him instead of troubling you." 

m2 
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" Never mind the trouble," muttered Dorcas, 
gruffly. " I suppose," she continued with in- 
tense acrimony, " he could have given you 
shelter, but I don't suppose there's anything 
else he could have given you." 

"Poor, I understand," put in Jelfrey, in a 
tone of encouragement. 

"Poor! Ugh, I've seen poor folks often 
enough to know them by sight, but that's not 
his disease. He's a born miser. And, I can tell 
you, a half-mad miser, for ever singing and mak- 
ing noises with fiddles and things, and laugh- 
ing and knocking about, is not just the right 
sort of neighbour for a quiet, orderly woman." 

"Indeed he is not," assented Jelfrey, readily, 
suppressing the smile which Dorcas's descrip- 
tion warranted. " He must indeed be, as you 
say, half-mad. I'm sorry for his child." 

" Sorry for him ?" echoed Dorcas, shrilly; "he's 
not the one to be sorry for. It's more natural 
to be sorry for those he worrits and torments to 
death." 

" I almost wonder that Sir Neil Athelston let 
Colonel Stuart have the cottage for them," said 
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Jelfrey, with intense sympathy ; " he might 
have thought how unpleasant it would be for 
you." 

"He might have thought — ^yes," returned 
Dorcas, icily, "but he did not. People like 
him don't think much. Thinking for others 
doesn't generally go with money." 

Jelfrey bent his face a little. His smile was 
irrepressible, but he would not let her see it. 

" But your neighbour, on the contrary, has 
no money, and he does not seem to think for 
others either." 

"Thinking for others doesn't generally go 
with miserliness," retorted Dorcas, stiffly. 

A thought of Marjorie Castillain flashed into 
Jelfrey's mind — of Marjorie and of some others 
who were kind to this isolated woman — and an 
ironical thought followed, classing all grati- 
tude with this gratitude. But no words 
escaped him but words of interest and sym- 
pathy. So he led her on gradually to tell 
him all she could of the life which those two 
passed in the next cottage. Hungrily he listen- 
ed to all she said, but so easily that he only 
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seemed to be enjoying her company, not 
what she told him. And Dorcas felt the charm 
of his presence, as others had felt it often and 
often during the years of his manhood. 

" And I've known ladies come to the cottage 
too," she concluded, with a relish, "and one 
came in the dark and listened outside his door." 

" Perhaps too bashful to go in and get her 
portrait taken for a few shillings," said Jelfrey, 
with a charitable smile, and a well concealed 
eagerness in his voice. 

Dorcas sniffed in cool disdain. 

" I was trying to drop asleep," she said, re- 
senting even the retrospect, " but it was as 
good not try as try, with that fearful noise just 
through these thin walls ; more like bagpipes 
than anything else, only worse. So I got up to 
look out of my room window. Then I saw 
her, though I dare say she thought herself 
hidden in the dark. There was a bit of light 
from his window, and I saw her." 

" Young, I suppose?" asked the tutor, pleas- 
antly. 

But Dorcas was hazy on this point, and did 
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not choose to show that she was, so she passed 
the question by with lofty unconcern. 

" If I'd been down here," she resumed, " and 
if she'd gone into his house, which 1 don't think 
she'd the honesty to do, I should have known 
what she wanted. The wall in that cupboard's 
thin enough for that, thin enough to give me 
the ear-ache pretty often." 

Under Jelfrey's white hand there lay a heap 
of periodicals on the little round table. His 
eyes seemedto.be tracing the letters on the thin 
paper covers ; but no words printed there could 
have brought into them that sudden flash of 
satisfaction. 

*' I hope the thin walls do not belong to your 
usual sitting-room ?" he inquired, with anxious 
sympathy. 

*' Usual sitting-room or unusual sitting-room," 
retorted Dorcas, " the walls are thin ; and that's 
enough to have turned me out of this house 
years ago, if I hadn't been determined to bear 
it." 

If Jelfrey's thoughts had not been too much 
engrossed by other things, he might have fan- 
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cied Dorcas rather at a loss to explain her 
reason for not being turned out by the thin 
walls. 

" That is the closet, I fear," he said, pointing 
to a door opposite him. 

" Yes, that's it," replied Dorcas, with resig- 
nation ; "and inside that closet I could hear,if 
I liked, every word of the nonsense those two 
talk." 

" If you had not told me this yourself," said 
Jelfrey, with great tact, " I should never have 
been able to believe it; Have you really never 
spoken to Sir Neil about it ?" 

"It is not often that Sir Neil Athelston 
troubles me with opportunities of speaking to 
him about anything," she answered, viciously. 

" I should like to mention it to him, if you 
would allow me," said Jelfrey, rising ; " I do not 
ask you to show me the place, but ^" 

" Oh, you can see it," said Mrs. Cheere, a little 
mollified by his evident sympathy; "there's no- 
thing secret in any of my cupboards." 

With the door shut the closet would have 
. been in darkness, but she did not of course oflFer 
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to shut it upon her visitor. He stood -withia 
for a few minutes, his head against the wall; 
then he stepped lightly into the room again, 
and the lips that had been pressed together for 
that little time with cunning cruelty, were smU- 
ing now. 

" I think that no landlord should suflFer such 
walls as those to stand,'* he said, shaking his 
head sympathetically ; " and if you will give me 
permission, I will remind Sir Neil of it. But I 
would not he should think you have been com- 
plaining ; so T will mention it casually, as if 1 
had accidentally heard of or discovered it. You 
had better not speak of this visit at all — neither 
will I — to anyone. Miss Marjorie Castillain is 
fond of coming to see you, I know," he added, 
suavely. " Does she know how the sounds dis- 
turb you ?" 

" I've told her, but she's harum-scarum ; and 
I don't believe she heeds it." 

" She is young and giddy, true ; and would 
have forgotten it, I daresay." 

A generous excuse, truly, from his lips 1 

*' And Miss Marjorie sometimes comes to see 
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your next-door neighbour?" he went on, with 
apparent indifiference. 

"Yes, sometimes; and alie don't want her 
portrait, I know." 

" Comes as a friend," murmured Jelfrey, with 
a hot rush of colour in his face, though his cool 
and easy kindliness did not forsake him. " You 
have a handsome book here," he went on, turn- 
ing over the leaves of the paper-covered books 
on the round table. " History of England, I 
see, in monthly parts, and illustrated. How 
very nice !" 

" Yes, it's a handsome book," rejoined Dorcas, 
with stately pride, "and interesting. It's a 
handsome price, too — two shillings a month 1 I 
began to take it in when my little girl was a 
baby, and stopped when — she was lost; so I 
haven't got the end. I don't care about the 
end ; unless she ever comes and wants it." 

"Very nice — very nice," muttered Jelfrey, 
turning the pages over and over, and wonder- 
ing how Dorcas had found its interest when 
none of the leaves were cut ; wondering whether 
anyone could be found who would wade through 
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all that close small print and dry matter ; and 
wondering, too, whether the motive for issuing 
such an endless periodical must not have been 
to ensure the author a life-annuity. " Of 
course, you never lend such a book as this ?" he 
suggested ; *' else " 

" Lend it 1 No, indeed !" cried Dorcas. 

"But may I ask you," returned Jelfrey, go- 
ing to the point at once, " to let me sometimes 
just drop in and look over a few pages ? I will 
be very careful of the work — a handsome and 
valuable work, indeed — and be very much 
obliged to you for the privilege." 

" Not to take it from this table," explained 
Dorcas. 

" No, I will not ; and it will never be but for 
a few minutes at a time." 

" Oh ! you're welcome to that," she said, re- 
laxing a little of her normal rigidity, "but 
you'll take the chance of finding me engaged in 
the kitchen." 

Jelfrey's eyes brightened suddenly, and his 
words of acknowledgement were airy in their 
gladness. 
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" Will you promise," he entreated, " never to 
let my coming disturb you at all ? Just treat 
me, when I come, as if I were a piece of furni- 
ture, or as if I were not here at all. I shall be 
so glad if you will promise this." 

Dorcas promised, gruffly enough. And then 
the tutor suddenly found that the rain had 
abated sufficiently for him to venture forth. He 
gave her a friendly hand-shake and further 
thanks ; then went out again into the night, 
and the rain, and the darkness. 

And as he walked back very rapidly towards 
Churchill, he laughed once or twice to himself, 
wet as he was, thinking how dexterously he had 
prepared for the work that lay before him ; the 
crafty, cruel work which his hand and heart 
were skilled to do and to design. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE MOUNTAIN TARN. 



"If AY — June — July — the Summer months have 
""■*• come and gone. A few hours more, and 
August, too, will have smiled her parting smile, 
and hidden her blooming, beautiful face. But 
in the light and warmth of this golden smile of 
hers, there is enjoyment and festivity among 
the Highshire hills. Her last glance has to fall 
upon merry faces lingering among the flowers 
in the valley ; and the music of her soft fare- 
weU— whispered among the leaves— is to mingle 
with the clear and jubilant young voices on the 
hill-side. But, before we join them there, in 
the beauty of the August afternoon, let us look 
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back a little, and see how these Summer months 
have sped. 

Lady Athelston has grown fond of her com- 
panion now ; yet in such thraldom is she still to 
her maid Fletcher, that she hides this fondness 
carefully, even from the girl herself. Always 
obliged to lean upon some one, Lady Athelston 
finds it pleasantest to lean upon Miss Chester, 
w^ho is always so calm, so wise, so gentle ; 
always knows exactly the right thing to do, and 
never makes a fuss about doing it. 

Lady Athelston dislikes a fuss ; if there be 
one thing capable of rousing in her mind a 
feeling vigorous enough to be called hate, then 
Lady Athelston hates a fuss. Fletcher, get- 
ting often now excited in her jealousy of Miss 
Chester, forgets this, and fusses in her duties ; 
therefore day by day is Fletcher undermining 
her own influence ; while Lina — always patient, 
always self-forgetful, always alive to Lady 
Athelston's wants and wishes, and always a 
true lady — ^is day by day as surely increasing 
and intensifying hers. 

Lina thinks nothing of this. Just as she is 
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perfectly unconscious how her earnest thought- 
fulness and simple woman's wisdom supply all 
the deficiencies of the lady she calls her mistress 
(and the while hides that they do so), so she is 
unconscious with what true bravery and hu- 
mility she walks that solitary path which she 
has chosen. She only knows that she is try- 
ing to do all she has undertaken to do, leaning 
on other strength than her own ; and that the 
'(;ask is a strangely heavy one, in spite of all. 

At first she thought she knew the only reason 
of this heaviness, and that it would vanish — at 
any rate, for a time — when she and Lady Athel- 
ston were alone. So she looked forward to the 
time when Sir Neil would be in London. But 
when he went, the load, though lessened, was 
not taken from her ; and she knew then that 
this pressing, overwhelming shadow of great 
indefinable fear could never leave her, either 
while she lived in Sir Neil Athelston's house, or 
while the artist remained in that cottage near. 
Yet now that she knew he did so, her one 
strong reason for remaining was stronger ten- 
fold than it had ever been. 
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Sir Neil AthelstoQ had not stayed long in 
London. In the very height of the season, 
from the very heart of its attractions, he had 
returned to High Atheiston, vouchsafing only 
the rather novel explanation that he had been 
"bored to death." His mother did not often 
trouble herself now to spend a season in London, 
and she rejoiced, with an utterly childish de- 
light, to think that he had found the great 
house in town too dreary without her. 

" Foolish boy," she said, complacently to Lina. 
"He really had no other reason for coming 
back, but that his old mother was here and not 
there." 

And Lina, whose eyes had been proud, and 
hot, and angry ever since she and Lady Athel- 
ston had left the dining-room, where Sir Neil 
had whispered another reason to her even in his 
deaf mother s presence, was grateful that the 
words were not put as a question. 

This was in May, and now she looked on to 
the time when she and Lady Athelston were to 
go to the sea-side together. Li July they 
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went, but at the last moment Sir Neil changed 
all his plans and took them. 

"Fickle and uncertain as ever," his mother 
said, with a smile of pride and pleasure. 

To Lina this sea-side life was worse than the 
life at High Athelston. Here Sir Neil seemed 
to be able to take entire possession of 
her the greater part of every day. There were 
ladies there who knew him and welcomed him 
among them ; yet he was always disen- 
gaged to walk with Lina, and could always 
manage that his mother should think him the 
same dutiful son, yet should not be able to in- 
terfere, in any way, with his selfish pleasures. 
There were gentlemen there who sought him, 
evidently accustomed to his prompt parti- 
cipation in any amusement which might be 
the fancy of the hour ; yet he was always 
at liberty to ride, or drive, or sail with Lina, 
and no refusal or rebuff of hers daunted him, 
or stayed him. And what the world said, 
or what it thought, had as little weight with 
him as had the whisperings of a conscience 
which could not quite forget that there was such 
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a name in the wide world as Marjorie Castil- 
lain. 

" What's the use of caring what's said about 
you ?" laughed Neil, rather enjoying the banter 
of the young men with whom he was play- 
ing billiards ; " you may fret yourself to a sha- 
dow in no time if you care what the world says. 
I never did, and never shall." 

" Evidently," one of his companions answer- 
ed, coolly : *' but I should not like to be talked 
about quite as you are, Athelston." 

" Oh, it's no more painful when you're used to 
it than skinning is to an eel. What does the 
mighty world say now ?" 

" Much," laughed a young man, looking up 
slowly from the cue he was chalking. " It says 
Sir Neil Athelston is paying his mother's com- 
panion a ridiculous amount of attention, just to 
spite Lady Helen Burton, who (it knows, of 
course, why shouldn't it ?) has come from High- 
shire on purpose to breathe his atmosphere 
here. And it says that she is very absurd to be 
provoked by him, because he is an engaged 
man, and therefore an ineligible member of 
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society. And it says that Lady Athelston 
ought to put a stop to such things. And it says 
that Miss Chester, of course, will break her heart 
-when her mistress's son turns his fancy else- 
where. And it says that she must be a design- 
ing little hypocrite. Thus the mighty world." 

" And it never says," cried a very young man, 
joining in the conversation, radiant after a fluke, 
" that, if she's not the most beautiful girl here, 
there's no other more beautiful. No ; catch it 
saying that !" 

" Nor does it say another thing," added the 
first speaker, coldly, " that if Miss Castillain of 
Hawkedale had a brother, Sir Neil Athelston's 
behaviour here would be a little less unguarded, 
and Miss Chester's fair fame unbreathed upon 
by the idle, scandal-loving tongues which make 
this world you talk of." 

"I say," interposed Neil, looking fully and 
angrily into his companion's face, while the 
quick colour dyed his own, " don't you know 
where to stop 1" 

"It would not signify so much," was the 
deliberate answer, " if the young lady did not 
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live Tinder your own roof, and under your owft 
protection, as it were. Why, man, can't you 
see the wrong you do to her, as well as to Misa 
Castillain?" 

But Neil, irresistibly tickled by the seriousness 
so out of place in that gay scene, only joined 
the others in a hearty laugh. 

" Nothing goes deep enough even to put him 
out of temper," muttered the gentleman who 
had spoken last, as he took his place at tho 
table, " and nothing ever will." 

So the world said what it chose, and Sir Neil^ 
unmoved, went on his selfish way. There was 
another relief to which Lina could look forward 
after their return to High Athelston, and this 
was Sir Neil's visit, in the grouse season, to 
his shooting-box in Scotland. This came and 
went ; a few days of rest and quiet, and 
then he was back again, and the house was 
filled with the old gaiety, and cruelty, and un- 
rest. 

To another rest Lina was looking forward 
now. This was the expectation of a house- 
ful of visitors for September. ^ They were most 
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of them to arrive on the evening of the last 
day of August, to meet at an eight o'clock 
dinner ; and before this dinner Sir Neil Athel- 
ston had determined to have a few hours 
of — for him — very novel enjoyment. ''Rustic 
felicity," as he called it, with his ironical, 
good-humoured laugh. "All drinking tea 
in the valley, you know, Miss Chester, like 
a Sunday-school ; and a real kettle and fire to 
improve the drama, like the Crummies' s pump 
and tubs. What do you say to my highly 
original idea?" 

Lina said nothing but that original ideas were 
always to be welcomed. But even Neil could 
see how little pleasure the thought gave her 
when he proposed it, and how her light words 
and fleeting smile only covered a thorough and 
entire indifference. When Lady Athelston had 
arranged, however, that the guests from their 
own neighbourhood, who were to stay at High 
Athelston with those from a distance, should be 
asked to join in this tea at the waterfall, and 
drive home with them in time for dinner, Lina 
looked forward with more pleasure to the after- 
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noon. Maqorie Castillain would be among 
them ; and these few months had taught Lina 
how to value this girl's generous, wilful friend- 
ship. True, Louisa would be there as well as 
her sister — and Louisa had by no means taught 
Miss Chester to value her friendship; on the 
contrary, she had taught her simply to dread 
and avoid all intercourse with her, — ^but Lina 
lost sight of that, in the pleasure of the other 
anticipation. 

Then Colonel Stuart would come too ; and, 
even if Mr. Jelfrey were invited with him (a& 
he probably would be, because Sir Neil liked 
him ; and because, as he was known in the 
neighbourhood to be a gentleman by birth, and 
a clever and attractive one, it pretty generally 
chanced that he was invited everywhere), it wa» 
never the same pain to Lina to meet him when 
the Colonel was present. 

So they all met, gaily and pleasantly, just 
within the valley gate ; and, descending 
from the carriages which had brought them, 
prepared to walk up to the waterfall, following 
the winding of the glisteniug little stream 
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which curved and frolicked hither and thither 
on the soft, bright turf; all walking, at least, 
except Lady Athelston, and Lina who drove 
the pony-carriage on through the valley. 

Slowly they went along in the August 
sunshine, the walking-party now and then 
keeping up with them, now and then fall- 
iug behind, and now and then hastening 
laughingly on. "As merry a party," Lina 
thought, looking on from her low, cushion- 
ed seat, " as ever the great, sunny hills 
looked down upon." And as she caught 
glimpses of the different faces, her thoughts 
went back — as thoughts have a habit of doing 
occasionally — to the first time she had seen 
them ; and she wondered how far her first 
impressions had proved true ones. "Nearly 
in every case," she said to herself. 

The knowledge of them which this Summer 
had given her had hardly changed her opinion 
in the slightest degree, where she had been 
able to form an opinion at all. Had not Miss 
Castillain always shown just the same cold 
suspicion and hard mistrust of her as she had read 
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in her greeting on that first day? And had not 
Marjorie been always just as firiendly, as amus- 
ing, and as incomprehensible as she had been 
during that unexpected call which she had made 
on the girl who came a stranger among them? 
Mr. Castillain, eccentric and narrow-minded 
as he was, had always been jocundly patron- 
izing to Lina, just as he had been on their 
first introduction. 

Then Colonel Stuart, was he not always 
courteous, and kind, and helpful ? From him, 
Lina's eyes wandered to Eustace Jelfrey, 
and a shadow clouded them. Why was 
the power placed in his hands making 
her life miserable? — yet why was it so hard 
to tell how he did it ? Every word he utter- 
ed to her — sarcastic and supercilious to her 
ear, polite and kind to the ears of others — 
made her heart beat with pain and anger; 
yet, unless he lied to her, he was thinking 
always of her happiness and welfare, and 
using his great influence with Sir Neil Athel- 
ston, to persuade him to desist in those eager, 
ceaseless attentions, which were an insult 
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offered now from him to his mother's companion. 

This, Mr. Jelfrey made her believe when 
he was in her presence, though strong within 
her all the time was the consciousness that 
she never disliked Sir Neil so thoroughly 
as when he was acting under the tutor's 
influence, and that Lady Athelston was never 
so hard and selfish as when she, too, had been 
in his society — no, not even Louisa Castillain 
could make her quite so unfeeling and so ex- 
acting. 

" Yes, nearly in every case my first im- 
pressions have proved true ones," Lina said 
to herself, glancing with unconscious wistful- 
ness into her companion's face, as if that 
were the exception only. "I think, though, 
that I never did have any definite im- 
pression there," she thought ; " the mother 
and the son were too much alike for me 
to care. Are such natures capable of any- 
thing beyond self-indulgence and self-love, I 
wonder ?" 

** What a handsome couple Sir Neil and 
Maijorie make!" spoke Lady Athelston, sud- 
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den] J breaking in upon this thought; and 
Lina nodded with her bright, assenting smile. 
She was always ready, eagerly ready, to class 
those two together. 

" Not that Marjorie is quite to be compared 
with my son in point of good looks," continued 
Lady Athelston, with slow unctuousness ; " but 
then there are other things about her which 
compensate for want of real beauty. Ah I Mr 
Jelfrey, have they let you off to join the old 
lady ? Miss Chester and I were just remarking 
how admirably my son and Miss Castillain 
suit each other ; and how, though she has no 
real beauty, she has other things which com- 
pensate. For instance, her figure ; now what 
figure do you gentlemen pronounce her to 
be?" 

Marjorie, a hundred yards in front, was 
crossing the sunny little stream on the step- 
ping-stones. Neil, on the other side, waited 
for her, his offered hand unheeded, his dissatis- 
fied eyes fixed upon the carriage behind. 
Watching them intently, Jslfrey answered 
with a smile : 
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"Exquisite I There can be but one voice 
among us on that point, Lady Athelston." 

"Though Louisa's face is so much more 
regular, I think Marjorie carries away the 
palm. She always makes a greater sensa- 
tion in society, as you may say; doesn't she, 
Miss Chester?" inquired Lady Athelston, al- 
ways requiring her own opinions endorsed, and 
eager for praise of Marjorie, because she was 
to be Neil's wife. "I must not ask you, I 
suppose, Mr. Jelfrey. It would not be fair to 
tempt you to say that Marjorie has the more 
winning face." 

Eustace Jelfrey's lips curled with a sudden in- 
voluntary scorn ; his eyes for a moment flashed 
with savage jealousy ; then he said, coolly, with 
a smile which was bestowed on Lina as well as 
on Lady Athelston, 

" Miss Castillain's face is classically handsome ; 
Miss Maqorie's greatest admirer could not say 
so of hers." 

And Lina, listening to the sarcastic words, 
turned her eyes from the false, handsome face 
with a feeling of real fear. 
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" Pull up, Miss Chester," cried Sir Neil, stand- 
ing near the waterfall and motioning the groom 
to the ponies' heads as they came up to him, 
" this is the place." 

"*This is the place, stand still, my steed,'" 
quoted Marjorie, sauntering round to Lina's 
side of the phaeton. " Did you ever see two of 
the gold-fish at High Athelston walking about 
the croquet-ground, Miss Chester, trying to 
arrange the hoops ?" 

" Not yet," laughed Lina. 

" I feared not ; but at any rate I can show you 
a very similar sight up above ; namely, the twin 
Canaries arranging tea alfresco, and overwhelm- 
ed by the responsibility of a disjointed fire and 
an uncertain kettle. Neil is going to help them 
when he has landed his mother ; and while they 
exercise their united skill let us walk a little." 

Neil came up to them eagerly. 

" You are almost a stranger among the hills. 
Miss Chester," he said, " so come and let me 
show you the chief points of interest before tea." 

*' Then 1 must go and help Colonel Stuart and 
Mr. Jorden," said Marjorie, coolly. 
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"That's a hit, eh, Marjoriel" laughed Neil, 
laying his hand lightly on her shoulder. "I 
must take the hint conveyed in it. Well, go 
where you will, and I'll do what I've got to do 
here ; but tell me where I shall find you 
presently." 

" We will go over the hills, there beyond the 
fall," said Marjorie, "and come back by the 
pool." 

"All right," rejoined Sir Neil, " don't join any 
other party." 

" I almost believe," remarked Marjorie, as the 
two girls strolled on, " that this is going to be 
quite a jolly little pic-nic. And it is not very 
often, is it, Lina, that those things which are 
purposely arranged to give pleasure, do give it? 
It seems to me that you have only just to 
anticipate a thing, for it to turn out a disap- 
pointing, lowering, depressing failure. Is that 
your experience too ? 

" I don't often look forward to any great en- 
joyment," returned Lina ; " I have not for many 
years." 

One swift glance, tender and pitiful, Marjorie 
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gave into the beautiM white face beside her, 
then laughed. 

" Did not Sir Neil look handsome and angry 
when I sent him oflF? I wonder whether he is 
going to enjoy his pionie." 

"T think we all intend to do so," Lina 
answered, smiling. "I hope you do not 
prognosticate disappointment for us all, Miss 
Castillain." 

" Make haste," interrupted Majorie, lowering 
her voice, " I am afraid of — ^Mr. Jelfrey joining 
us." 

" It is Colonel Stuart's step behind us," correct- 
ed Lina, "but he is only going to help Miss 
Jorden up the steep." 

"Oh," replied Marjorie, with a laugh that 
stifled a quick breath of relief, and yet with a 
deepening of odd shadows in her eyes, "if it is 
Colonel Stuart we need not fear. He will not 
care to worry us, nor to worry hiipself by 
overtaking us. Make haste 1 " 

So, quickly and happily they went on, climb- 
ing past the fall, and on up the steep hillnaide. 
Then they turned to make their way down into 
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the valley again, past the tarn that lay so still 
and white below the slope. 

" It looks like a harmless and rather pictur- 
esque little mountain lake, doesn't it ?" asked 
Miss Castillain, as they neared it; "but you 
have no idea, Lina, of its horrible treachery. 
It was originally the shaft of a mine — I cannot 
tell whether an exhausted one, or a failure, for 
it certainly was never worked within my me- 
mory — but gradually the water filled it, and 
then spread, till now, all round, it touches 
the sloping banks quite gently, doesn't it, as if 
it had no horrible unsounded depth in its cen- 
tre ? I don't like the place ; I never did, though 
I seldom say so, because the idea would only be 
called a stupid fancy. But, Lina, I have such a 
shuddering dislike for anything that is — oh 1 I 
hardly know what I mean — anything that is 
trustworthy only on the surface; that isn't 
whatjt seems to be. Do you understand?" 

She looked round into her companion's face 
as she spoke, and seeing it, there came upon 
her a great regret for those words which had 
been uttered without a thought beyond their 
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present meanings yet had had the power to 

pierce so keenly. 

'^ Yes," she resumed, not apparently haying 
noticed anything of this, " a place, I mean, in 
which life may be lost while you never suspect 
it possible ; precipices, and lakes, and glaciers, 
and that sort of thing," added Marjorie, at ran- 
dom. *^ But this water does look its character 
a little, doesn't it ?" 

" It is a solitary and gloomy place, even on 
this Summer's day," said Lina, as they stood on 
the brink, and looked far down into the water ; 
" gloomy even with the sunbeams on its surface, 
and the flowers growing to its very edge. Then 
what must it be in the Winter time ? Think 
of it in the haunted dusk of a December after- 
noon I" 

**0r November. November is the month I 
hate. Oh, I would not be here in the gloomy 
dusk of a November day," said Maijorie, with 
a laughiug shudder, '* for a thousand pounds. 
Would you ?" 

"For a thousand pounds," echoed Lina, 
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with a strange tone of pain in her low voice, 
** indeed — indeed I would." 

** Mercenary," laughed Marjorie, " what a 
good thing I That is one of the Castillain vir- 
tues, and I feared you did not possess it. When 
they tell me of Mr. Spendir's miserliness, you 
don't know how I feel drawn to him. Ah, talk 
of an angel, and you hear the flutter of wings. 
There is Mr. Spendir, I believe ; sketching, is 
het Oh, what an object 1" 

Lina's eyes followed Miss Castillain's rapidly 
and eagerly, and saw the artist — his head en- 
veloped in a large yellow silk handerchief— bent 
busily over his work. 

"Come," said Marjorie, noticing nothing of 
Lina's quickened breath, *' and see what he is 
doing." 

Fitz Spendir looked up slowly from his sketch- 
ing-board as the girls advanced ; then rose, his 
handsome, sunburnt face looking out from the 
yellow handkerchief. 

"Why do you wear it, Mr. Spendir?" asked 
Marjorie, looking at it with intense inquisitive- 
ness in her big, grave eyes. 

VOL. I. O 
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^ I wear it to keep off the flies," said Fitz, 
colouring a little through the bronze skio, but 
with DO vestige of shame-facedness. ^^ Being 
yellow, Miss Castillain, it does not interfere with 
the colours if it slips over my eyes. An odd 
feature in the landscape, am I not!" 

** About the only earnest or employed figure 
among us all," said Marjorie, with a gentleness 
for which Lina thanked her in her heart ; ** sp 
you ought to make an odd feature in the land- 
scape. Please go on sketching, Mr. Spendir, 
while we stay here on the moss. Isn't it beau- 
tiful? The tiny white butterflies skimming 
over the heather might be snow-flakes, mightn't 
they, Lina t I shall never have courage to go 
back, for it seems as if my tread would crush a 
hundred." 

" The instinct of self-preservation is too strong 
within them," said Lina, laughing a little ner- 
vously as she stood, 

" An instinct common to us all," put in Fitz, 
quietly, as he went on with his work, " I wish 
the instinct included preservation of other things 
besides life." 
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Lina was looking down upon him, a long, sad^ 
questioning in her eyes. 

'' It does,*' she said ; ** only we are rash and 
— and forgetful, and do not follow it." 

Something in the tone made Marjorie silent 
for a few minutes, wondering. As she stood so, 
looking, not down upon the sketch below her, 
but away among the shadows of the firs which: 
stood above the tarn, a group from the valley 
below came up the little path among the fern 
and heather, only turning aside to the pool 
when they suddenly caught sight of the girls 
and the artist beside it. 

" Oh 1 Marjorie r cried Emily Jorden, clinging 
to her with a pretty little affectation of fear, 
"why did you come here? We never com^ 
here when we picnic ; it is so very dreadfully 
gloomy 1" 

" Awfully gloomy 1" assented Marjorie, with 
eyes so bright and laughing that Lina doubted, 
whether she could really have uttered thosa 
words about the lake only a few minutes before. 
" I should feel quite frightened, only that Mr. 
Jelfrey looks so brave, and Sir Neil is so big^ 

02 
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and Mr. Spendir is sure to be acoustomed to 
mountain horrors, and Colonel Stuart has been 
in battle, and Mr. Jorden is, by his cloth, made 
impervious. So," continued Marjories " I don't 
feel so greatly alarmed as I might under other 
circumstances." 

"But don't you really think it dismal?" asked 
Emily, raising her eyes innocently, with that 
peculiar glance which is intended for one person 
and directed to another. 

'*T remember," said Marjorie, particularly 
addressing the artist as they all stood together 
beside the pool — "I remember well a silent 
little lake in the Scilly Islands, which the sight 
of still and shadowy water always recalls to 
tne, and which was something to make one 
tremble indeed. We had to make our way 
to it on our hands and knees, as it were, 
along a cavern that seemed endless. Then 
we came upon it — a high, vaulted space, occu- 
pied by a dark, still sheet of water. The 
guide stuck candles all around us on the slimy 
walls ; and can you judge of the effect of these, 
and of those we carried, when we embarked 
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upon it, rowing on until it was too narrow for 
us to pass t The reflection in the jetty-black 
water, and the awful, silent gloom of the place, 
made my hair really rise, I believe, as it rises 
in novels. The whole scene — the motionless 
water, dark as death, the weird lights, the 
slowly-moving boat, could be like nothing but 
the entrance to Hades. Very few people go to 
the Scilly Isles," added Marjorie, as if glad to 
dismiss the recollection, *' else I would ask you 
if you knew the spot, Mr. Spendir." 

The sunshine sparkled on the water before 
him; the birds flew twittering from the firs 
opposite ; the dainty little white butterflies 
chased each other in and out of the shelter of 
the heather ; but the artist's eyes saw nothing 
of this. They were dark and sad with a far- 
seeing, inward look; and over them the low 
straight brows were drawn with pain. 

"Miss Marjorie," said Colonel Stuart, answer- 
ing quietly, as over his face there passed the 
sudden awakening of a great pity, " my remem- 
brance of the islands has a brighter aspect than 
that. I can only recall the lake in the gardens 
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of the Abbey at Trescoe, with the islands in its 
centre — islands within islands, — where tropical 
birds and flowers abound; where emus walk 
sedately under hedges of scarlet geranium 
fifteen feet high, and among rare ice plants 
of more than one hundred different hues and 
forms," 

Colonel Stuart — who had evidently been 
talking on for some purpose — stopped here, 
with a sudden movement, to help Lina Chester, 
for she had turned quickly away and begun to 
•descend the path again. 

" Lady Athelston will want me, I think, per- 
haps," she faltered, her lips twitching, and her 
eyes wide and miserable. 

*' We are all coming. Miss Chester," put in 
Sir Neil's high-bred, authoritative tones. " Wait 
one instant, please ; I want Mr. Spendir to join 
us at tea. It's a practical joke of a meal," he 
went on, laughing. " Come, Spendir, we shall 
^\l be glad." 

Sir Neil Athelston could be courteous enough 
when he chose, and he was courteous then. 
But the artist quietly refused. They were all 
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urging him when Eustace Jelfrey and Miss Cas- 
tillain came up to the pool beside them, standing 
nearer to it than had any of them. 

" That's right," said Neil, waiting at Lina 
Chester's side ; "Miss Jorden seemed to think 
there was something about the water which 
should make people avoid it." 

" Haunted t" laughed Jelfrey. 

With a sudden movement — half of terror, half 
of disgust — Lina started back ; for, just as his 
shadow touched the water, a heavier one spread 
from edge to edge ; and for a moment the sun's 
rays were swallowed, and the pool was black 
and treacherous as night. Only a minute, and the 
sun shone out again beyond the passing cloud ; 
but the old look never came again to Lina's 
face through all thai; evening. 

There was much laughter during tea, for it 
takes but little to provoke laughter over such a 
meal among the hills ; with a great fire burning 

up against the ardent August sky, and requir- 

« 

ing constant replenishing; and half a dozen 
gentlemen waiting, with a gay attempt at pro- 
fessional skill, and making the task as comical 
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a one as possible. Every joke passes muster 
then, and laughter is bright and qnick and 
ready to wait even upon a trifling jest, which 
would be scomfally ignored as too poor to pro* 
voke a smile in the very same society at home. 
But when the noisy meal was over, and the twin 
Canaries — who had had nothing to do— were 
preparing to enjoy a quiet tea together in the 
background, the party separated; and then 
more than one of them wished that they could 
have gone straight from the cheerful meal away 
from the hills altogether. 

'* How beautiful it is I" Louisa Castillain 
said, looking up to where the sunshine lingered 
on the hill tops, while the valley lay in shadow. 
But she was left to saunter with Lady Athelston 
only, and soon the beauty died out for her. 

^^ Lovely T murmured Emily Jorden, glanc- 
ing coyly down into the chattering little stream 
which threaded its way through the moss, and 
touching with her parasol the glistening pebbles 
or shining leaves which lay below the rippling 
surface. But Colonel Stuart listened gravely 
to her rhapsody, and on the narrow pathway 
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above (so far away that the sheep upon it look- 
ed like toys) Eustace Jelfrey and Marjorie Cas- 
tillain were walking idly together. So very 
soon the loveliness died out for her. 

Could it have died out more completely even 
if her ears had detected the passionate, jealous, 
hopeless love which Eustace Jelfrey tried in 
vain to hide as he talked to tliis girl ; a love 
that was cowardly in its despair, and threaten- 
ing in its selfishness ; a love which he strove to 
make her feel in every word and look of his, 
yet which he felt it would be ruin to him to 
confess. 

And Marjorie walked beside him with utter, 
cold indifference, too proud to attempt an escape, 
and too fond of fun not to glean a certain 
amusement even from this tete-ontete. 

They had stopped for a minute on the height, 
and were looking round before they began their 
descent, when Jelfrey made a plunge over 
which he had hesitated for weeks. Inherent 
coward he must have been with all his daring, 
for his lips shook as he slowly uttered the words 
which he had rehearsed so many times, and on 
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which he had built his last and most desperate 
hopes. 

" I am glad to see Lady Athelston enjoy her- 
self as she has done to-day, Miss Castillain," he 
said. *' Though I know Miss Chester's behaviour 
has worried her, she seems to be growing fond 
of her young companion. It certainly is not at 
all honourable in the girl to repay this unde- 
served kindness with treachery." 

" Not at all," said Marjorie, placidly. 

"For this whole afternoon, and for many 
days before," continued Jelfrey, his voice a little 
quicker and more eager, and his eyes turning 
from the distance with a keen, intent look at her 
as he spoke, '' I have marked it with pain and 
regret. Lady Athelston's companion is using 
every art and every wile she possesses to win 
the love of Lady Athelston's son. Is that just, 
is that honourable, for one who is living, as it 
were, on her bounty t" 

" Not at all," returned Marjorie, again. 

" But perhaps the most harassing thought of 
all, to poor Lady Athelston," continued Jelfrey, 
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making his desperate last throw, ^* is that Sir 
Neil encourages this — nay, more, tempts her on. 
In fact, he — he seems to enjoy being caught in 
the meshes of an attachment which has an ex- 
traordinary and incomprehensible attraction for 
him, such as " — the die should be cast now ; he 
would not draw back from his last throw — " no 
other attachment ever could have had. Is this 
a state of affairs which Lady Athelston can pos- 
sibly sit down and calmly contemplate ?" 

" I don't know," said Marjorie, looking full 
into his face with her bright, honest eyes ; « but 
Lady Athelston has a marvellous power of sitting 
down and calmly contemplating affairs." 

"Not such as those," rejoined Jelfrey, his 
fiice hot and scarlet now ; " not the perfidy 
of the girl whom she has taken into her house 
in charity, or the faithlessness of her own son ; 
above all, not the treachery practised towards 
— another." 

"I see," said Marjorie, in her clear, slow 
voice. "I see what you are endeavouring to 
make me see ; and more, perhaps. It is very 
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gratifying to me, Mr. Jelfrey, to be made aware 
of what you think/' she went on, calmly, as she 
began the descent of the hill. '* It will at least 
enlighten me as to your motives, if I am 
puzzled by your conduct in the future, as I 
have been a little puzzled by it now apd then in 
the past. Of course you are kind to have con* 
fided in me ; and you have been kind in your 
frequent warnings toLady Athelston to beware of 
the girl whom she did not take into her house in 
charity — there has been no question of charity in 
the matter. And of course you are kind to Sir Neil 
in putting him on his guard against that solitary 
man who is working among the hills here for a 
scanty livelihood. Oh, pray guard Sir Neil 
against him, because you choose to hate him, and 
most of all perhaps because I choose to like him. 
We are surrounded by traitors," added the girl, 
changing her tone to one of easy sarcasm, *^ and 
if we steer safely among them we shall owe it 
all to you. Accept my thanks, at least, Mr. 
Jelfrey ; for if there is one thing in the world 
more despicable to me than all other bad things 
put together, it is — treachery." 
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Jelfrey's cheeks burned hotly. The tone was 
so very unmistakable (though the sarcasm was 
uttered with ladylike quietness), that he failed 
entirely in his answer. Yet when Emily Jor- 
den met them — though she made room imme- 
diately for him at her side, and smiled her 
pleased welcome — he quitted Marjorie with real 
unwillingness; angry with himself though, as 
he always was, for being so enthralled by the 
only girl who had ever carelessly and openly 
despised his devotion. 

There was no contempt of his devotion in 
Emily Jorden's manner as they walked toge- 
ther down the valley, and the devotion was ap^ 
pareutly quite genuine. But at the valley gate, 
where the horses were being put to the carriages 
again and the scattered party gathering, Eus- 
tace left her and joined Sir Neil, who had 
dawdled a little apart, with a rather ominous 
gloom on his fair, handsome face. 

*'How dismal Miss Chester looks T began 
Jelfrey, with his usual t^ct, and in a low, inter- 
ested, yet idle tone. ** She looks as if she had 
been vexing some one she is fond of. That 
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would be Miss Maijorie Castillain, I fear, for I 
cannot be sure of Miss Chester loving anyone 
else who is here to-day. Miss Castillain is so 
very hasty, that I can readily fancy her hurting 
the feelings of a timid, shy girl like Miss 
Chester." 

"Miss Castillain has had nothing to do with it," 
returned Sir Neil, promptly, a light of sudden 
hope, of which he was unconscious, flashing in his 
long blue eyes. It was I who bothered her, and 
why the deuce don't you speak out, man I Why 
are you smiling t" 

** At your word 'bothered,* I can pretty well see 
what has vexed Miss Chester ; not your bother- 
ing, but the feeling of having parted from 
you in a pet — of course you did part in a 
pet. Sir Neil ?" he added, with his questioning 
smile. 

And Sir Neil, hot and angry, and glad to find 
a vent for his impatience, told of Lina's cold 
manner to himself, and then of a certain quiet 
rebuke which had rankled within him most of 
all. 

At this Jelfrey laughed, so lightly and so 
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sceptically, that Sir Neil Athelston felt his spirits 
rise again ; and he listened to the tutor's 
specious arguments ivith an eager gladness 
shining again under the heavy lashes of his 
sleepy eyes. 

But there was one thing Jelfrey had yet to 
say, and it must be said now. Be could not 
beat about the bush, as he had tried to do with 
Marjorie. He must just say what he had to say, 
and leave the words to take root as they would. 
So, acting upon this determination, Jelfrey 
drew the bow suddenly and sharply, and the 
arrow, poisoned and double-pointed, sped surely 
on its way, keen and direct. 

** You are sure of these things I" questioned 
Sir Neil, in Jelfrey's first pause; and his lips 
were tight and merciless. "You swear to 
them I" 

" I should swear to them," rejoined the tutor, 
calmly, "if I were such a one as the fellow of 
whom I have been speaking. But, being allows 
ed to be your friend, Sir Neil, and Miss Castil- 
Iain's friend, I merely need to tell you of the 
fact." 
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'^ The scamp I" muttered the Baronet. *^ And 
you overheard Miss Chester tell him she would 
go to his cottage the first evening ahe had 
Kberty f 

" I overheard it ; yes." 

" And you say Marjorie goes f " 

" I know it." 

'' Great Heavens ! a vagabond, wandering 
painter fellow I And you say there is some — 
confound it all ! what were your words ?— cour 
nection between — between " 

" Leave the thought now, Sir Neil," put in 
Jelfrey, with gentle composure, **and leave all 
the planning to me. I will forge the weapons 
ready to your hands, if you will only take care 
to use them skilfully when I give them up. I 
am sorry in my heart that Miss Castillain should 
act unworthily ; but I certainly do not think Miss 
Chester has done so. I think this man has some 
power perhaps over her, from which your brave 
and generous hands may rescue her, to win her 
whole heart's gratitude and love. Your watch- 
word is but to watch and wait ; mine is to dare 
and do." 
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"I shall drive my mother now," said Sir 
Neil, with a great lightening of his cloudy face ; 
" I was too much enraged to do so before. By 
Jove I Jelfrey, though yon half maddened me, 
you seem to have given me a capital notion ; 
and, upon my honour, I'm obliged to you, though 
I can't exactly tell what the notion is. Marjorie," 
he went on, his voice a little stiff and proud 
to her as he came up to the phaeton where his 
mother sat, ^' how are you going?" 

'* If you drive your mother, I shall sit behind 
you with Miss Chester," returned Marjorie, 
promptly, perhaps noting his displeasure, for a 
slow flush rose in her face as Colonel Stuart as- 
sisted her to her seat. '* Of course I had an 
original design of driving in our own carriage," 
she added, as she arranged the soft white rug 
about her, '' but like most of my designs it was 
frustrated. Louisa proclaimed her determination 
to drive herself, on condition Mr. Jelfrey would 
assist her — the poor old pony may be restive — 
and so I found myself in the wrong box. You 
needn't look scared at that, Colonel Stuart, it 
isn't slang. You ought to know it's a quota- 
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tion from Foxin Martyrs^ quife a Sunday 
book.^ 

The Colonel was looking acroBS at Lina. 

^ Then I am to drive my waggonette 
empty I" he said, only for the sake of saying 
something ; ** or shall I go back and persuade 
Mr. Spendir to take a seat with me?" 

^' He said he should not go home until dusk," 
returned Lina, wondering why Sir Neil looked 
round so suddenly at both the girls, but never 
colouring under his gaze. 

^* Do, Colonel Stuart," cried Marjorie, and she 
did colour brilliantly as she spoke the genial, 
ready words, ^'do fetch him, and bring him 
to High Athelston, and do make Lady Athelston 
ask him to dinner." 

" I think, Marjorie,** remarked Sir Neil, with a 
ridiculous assumption of authority, ** that you 
forget of whom you speak. Don't you think so 
too, Stuart t" 

"1 forgot more than that," said the girl, 
lightly, " I forgot to whom I spoke. Now we 
are ready, Neil." 

And Colonel Stuart moved away, puzzled by 
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Marjorie's perpetual changes of voice and &ce 
and manner, and with his thoughts rushing over 
ahnostthe same track as Neil's were taking, yet 
not in the same narrow groove. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE BIRTH OF A PLOT. 



npHE long late dinner was over at High Athel- 
-■■ ston, and the guests were scattered in 
groups about the brilliant drawing-rooms, many 
of them strolling through the wide glass doors 
curtained with pink and white satin, into the 
conservatories^ fragrant and beautiful in the 
August moonlight ; and one or two young and 
fearless ones venturing out beyond, upon the 
terraces. 

Among the fantastic shadows thrown by the 
great stone figures on the balustrades, one of 
these young and fearless guests was walking 
alone now, looking to the right and left, with 
the moonhght falling on a bright and excited 
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face, rich quivering lips, parted as if in the 
anxiousness of some unuttered thought, and 
beautiful, searching eyes. 

" Lina, Lina," she called softly, and at last, 
though no voice answered, Marjorie saw the 
girl she sought, leaning against the great stone 
Ajax on the lowest terrace, her face raised 
in the moonlight, white as the pure white roses 
which drooped beside her. 

"Lina," said Marjorie, very gently, laying 
both her warm little hands on Lina's cold, 
clasped fingers, « don't be angry with me for 
seeking you and breaking in upon your solitude. 
Lina, the pain you felt, I felt too ; the stabs that 
hurt you, hurt me too ; that's my excuse." 

"I had no right to feel them at all," said 
Lina, in a low voice of pain unutterably 
deep ; and Marjorie flinched a little to meet the 
steadfast, sorrowful gaze of the dark, unhappy 
eyes. " I thought I had learnt to bear it all — 
to bear all slights and all unkindness ; but — but 
I was tired to-night, and miserable, and 
could not — could not help minding it. Oh ! I 
wish " 
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But the inteDse passionate whisper broke off 
there, and Lina's clasped hands — ^raised passion- 
ately for one moment — ^fell still and motionless 
again. 

" Yon wish Lady Athelston wonld let yon 
mingle with her friends only when yon choose, 
you meant" inquired Marjorie, softly. " She 
never will, Lina. You are very useful to her ; 
you are always ready to make everything clear 
and distinct to her; you are a very pretty 
object about her rooms; you are something 
tangible for her to lean upon ; and, above all, 
your presence beside her ensures her her son's 
attention.'' 

" Oh I hush !" cried Lina, her low white brow 
drawn with a great pain. 

"And all these things being in favour of 
Lady Athelston's keeping you with her," con- 
tinued Marjorie, still very softly, as she 
wistfully and sadly watched the pale face below 
her, "Lady Athelston will never release you 
until some miracle has extracted the vast leaven 
of selfishness which her nature contains. But, 
Lina," — the girl's voice saddened with a great 
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earnestness — '* the covert insults whioh you 
have undergone to-night have been worse to 
me than to you. Oh I think, Lina, if they would 
not have pierced you even more bitterly and 
more keenly if you had felt that the one who 
caused them all was your own only sister. 
Yon will leave this house some day ; you can 
do so when you like ; but I — but I, Lina, can 
never be anything but Louisa's sister. I can 
never, never lose the shame of feeling every- 
thing she does ; not as if it were done to my- 
self but worse — oh ! far, far worse, — as if it 
were done by myself. You can never have that 
misery." 

" Why does she do it V* asked Lina, in a 
wondering whisper. "1 have never meant 
to hurt or injure her. I can understand the 
haughty contempt of those strange ladies; I 
can underatand Mr. Jelfrey^s supercilious satire; 
I can understand Lady Athelston's timid avoid- 
ance of me when she sees this ; and I — I think 
I can understand Sir Neil's condescending 
patronage ; but ^" 

" But you never," smiled Marjorie, with tears 
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in her eyes— "you mean you never shall be 
able to understand why my sister should have 
made a point of turning everyone against you, 
misrepresenting you so grossly, and making you 
so uncomfortable. Well, I'll tell you why it is. 
It's easily told, it's because she's a Beast I 
Never mind whether it is envy, hatred, or 
malice. It is originated by a beast, and it is 
therefore unworthy of speculation. How you 
shudder I Come in ; it is drear and chilly 
here." 

For an instant Lina shrank back ; then, with 
an implicit trust in Marjorie which had been 
growing upon her ever since she had first seen 
the bright, brave, merry face, she took the hand 
oflfered her. 

" You are so good and patient and gentle ! — 
so wise and trustful, too I" Marjorie said, stoop- 
ing impetuously and kissing the delicate lips, 
**that it seems a mockery for me to advise 
you. But, Lina — and you know we cannot be 
anything but truthful out here in the great 
wide calm and beauty of the night — I love you 
so well that my greatest wish is .to help you and 
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make you happier. You will remember this. 
Promise me to remember this." 

But Liua little guessed, as the two girls 
passed slowly up the broad moonlit steps, hand 
in hand, for how long she should remember this. 

**Mis8 Chester, Lady Athelston is asking 
for you; will you allow me the pleasure of 
taking her what she seems to miss so sorely t" 

Colonel Stuart had met them on the terrace, 
and, talking no heed of Marjorie, offered his arm 
to Lina with his pleasantest smile. Marjorie, 
not behind him in kindly thought for the lonely 
girl, walked into the drawing-rooms beside 
them; listening as Colonel Stuart talked to 
Lina, but waiting whilst she answered. And 
Sir Neil, seeing them, joined them with a pleas- 
ant eagerness. 

'* As she was obliged to come in again, Miss 
Maijorie," said Colonel Stuart, when they moved 
away, after lingering a little with Lina and 
Lady Athelston, " I thought I might come to 

you." 

** You are always kind," replied Marjorie, 
quietly. 
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" Poor child I It would have been Idsder 
to have left her with you there." 

/*It is odd how one girl can find pleasure 
in hurting the feelings of another, isn't itt" 
asked Marjorie, the question really grave 
and anxious. 

"It is odd how anyone can find pleasure 
in hurting the feelings of anyone," he answer- 
ed, smiling. 

And the bright colour rose in Marjorie's 
cheeks, and her eyes flashed, because she 
gave his words a meaning which he had 
never intended. 

In one of the distant recesses of the inner 
drawing-room, Louisa Castillain sat bending 
over a book; while Eustace Jelfrey, on a 
seat beside her, and leaning towards her 
as if he, too, were intent on the same book, 
spoke in a lowered tone. For a long time 
they had been sitting so, while those guests 
who passed within sight thought how deeply 
interested they must both be in the plates 
before them. There was a movement among 
the brilliant little crowd in the other drawing- 
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rooms, and Louisa rose slowly and let her 
companion take the hook. 

" Then you will manage that," he whispered, 
his eyes carelessly following his hands as 
he very deliberately and unnecessarily moved 
other things on the table to make room &r 
the book he put down. " While we stay 
here, you will make and take your own 
opportunity for persuading Lady Athelston 
to write to whatever address Miss Chester 
gave her; B.nd'T. think she will find that all 
is not as it should be." 

** Poor Lady Athelston I" sighed Louisa, 
with an unconscious smile of cruel jealousy; 
"she shall not be imposed upon if I can 
prevent it." 

"You can at least prevent its being con- 
tinued," insinuated Jelfrey, blandly ; " and 
you are, I know, anxious to do so, as you 
are anxious to do all kind things. My help 
will only be of slight service to you. Miss 
Castillain, but surely you know how happy 
it always makes me to assist in anything you 
undertake." 
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"Then you leave it with me to get this 
letter written?" she asked, showing plainly 
the pride and pleasure that his words had 
given her ; " and, of course, without Sir Neil's 
knowledge!" 

" Of course, without Sir Neil's knowledge — 
yet," he answered, making an effort to speak 
as if it were of little importance, " and when 
the letter is ready, Miss Castillain, you will 
tell me. It will, at any rate, ensure me 
another private interview with you," he 
added, meaningly ; " and so you will give 
me the promise, to cheer me up until then." 

Louisa gave it to him, smiling coyly ; 
grateful herself for any excuse for . another 
interview such as this had been, where they 
had one close interest in common, and where 
such whispered words were now and then 
exchanged. No regret for the treachery 
that had been whispered, hovered in the 
thoughts of either as they separated that 
night; only a mean and cruel satisfaction 
that their plans were mutual, as far as they 
could safely see to form them. 
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With ready smiles and gentle kisses, 
Louisa Castillain hovered about Lady Athel- 
ston in her room that night, whispering sym- 
pathetic words, which yet had power to stir 
up a strange, uncomfortable doubt and mis- 
trust in Lady Athelston's bewildered mind, 
and took Louisa on with steady steps towards 
the realization of her wish. 

" I will leave it now until another time," 
she thought to herself smiling still. 

Then she kissed "dear Lady Athelston" 
again, and went with a gay step to the 
room which Marjorie shared with her, now 
that the house was so full. 

"Asleep already!" she muttered, glancing 
sharply into her sister s face half buried in 
the clothes. "She laughs and chatters all 
day long, then falls asleep like a baby. And 
I particularly wanted to speak to her before 
I rang. Marjorie I" 

" Don't apostrophize over my prostrate form 
like a feminine Marc Antony," said Marjorie, 
opening for a moment the big brown eyes 
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that looked suspiciously sleepless. ^* You 
can preach to-morrow. Good night !" 

And Marjorie drew the clothes still higher 
over her ears, yet tried ineffectually to shot 
out her sister's running fire of reproof then 
of advice, then — worst of all to Marjorie — 
of sarcastic comment on the solitary girl 
who, far away in another wing of the house, 
sat at her window, '^ thinking, thinking, think- 
ing," while the moon rode slowly over the 
grand old gloomy hills. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



LATINa THE TRAIN. 



^* OUT the other ladies have promised. Do 
^ come, Miss Chester. Why shouldn't 
yon? The drag will be round at twelve, 
and we shall meet yon in the birch coppice for 
lunch. Don't be the only one to disappoint us, 
Miss Chester." 

Sir Neil Athelston, in his velveteen shooting 
coat, his felt hat in his hand, and his face grow- 
ing* angry in its eagerness, lingered in his 
mother's room, while the gentlemen gathered 
in the hall below, and wondered why he did 
not come. 

" You will come, Miss Chester?" he persisted, 
heeding not an atom whether his mother heard 
his entreaty or not. " Promise me.'* 
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" Don't ask me any more, please, Sir Neil," 
answered Lina, turning to him and speaking 
very firmly and decidedly. "Nothing you 
could say would persuade me." 

" Why not I Why, in the name of Heaven, 
have I no power to move you? Do you 
hear others set my com my wishes at defi- 
ance as you do ?" 

" No," she answered gently ; " therefore you 
may well aff()rd, Sir N«il, to dispense with my 
obedience." 

" I won't," cried Neil, carried beyond himself 
by wrath, as he watched the proud, still firmness 
of the girl's delicate lips ; " I won't dispense 
w^ith the only obedience I care one straw about. 
Every soul in the house may do what they please, 
if you will listen to my wishes. Say you will 



come." 



"Neil," put in his mother from the win- 
dow where she sat, speaking rather querulously 
because her son seemed to be angry with her 
companion, " the keepers are here, and have 
been waiting for a long time. You always 
do keep everybody waiting. Go, my dear. The 
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ladies and the. lunch will be at the coppice be- 
fore you have bagged a solitary bird. I shall 
not be able to go with them to-day, but Mrs. 
Esdaile will take my place." 

•^ May Miss Chester come f asked Sir Neil ; 
so easily now that neither of his listeners 
guessed with what anxiety he spoke. 

"No, I shall want her. What does she care 
about such things f 

: "Mother," said Neil into the trumpet, his 
voice shaking a little with suppressed amuse- 
ment, " Louisa Gastillain is awfully anxious to 
stay at home with you, only she doesn't like to 
offer, she says. She wants you to ask her. She 
loves you tremendously; in fact, she's never 
quite happy unless she is with you— never." 

" Does Louisa really wish to stay with 
me? " asked Lady Athelston. " How do you 
know ? " 

"Maqorie told me — in confidence, though," 
replied Neil, a falsehood more or less being of 
little consequence to him ; " but you are to ask 
her yourself and not to pretend that we've 
spoken of it ; you understand ?" 

VOL. I. Q 
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** Yes, I understand," was the pleased reply. 
" Louisa IS very fond of me." 

^^ Passionement^^ put in Neil, solemnly. 
"But you see now, mother, you must send 
away Miss Chester, because she and Louisa 
never agree." 

" Yes," assented Lady Athelston, with an in- 
stinct of the necessity of this, " Miss Chester can 

go- 

" There," cried Neil, raising his head from the 

trumpet, with an air of great relief, " you are 

conquered. Miss Chester ; but, to make assurance 

doubly sure, I shall leave it in Maijorie's 

hands." 

*' No, please," argued Lina, earnestly ; " be- 
cause, if she asks me, I must go." 

"I know you must," laughed Neil, delighted, 
" How I shall look out for the carriage now, and 
not for the sake of the lunch — not quite ! Good- 
bye for a few hours. Good-bye, my little friend." 

Then Neil, his handsome face unclouded 
again, ran downstairs and left his commands in 
Marjorie Castillain's hand, drawing her a little 
apart from the other guests in the hall. 
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" Poor little thing, it will be a change for 
her," he concluded, flushing duskily under Mar- 
jorie'fl calm gaze. " The mother keeps her so 
preciously close in a general way. And she is 
so fond of you, Marjorie, that she will be sure to 
enjoy this with you. No wonder she is fond of 
you, dear," he added, with a slight qualm, **you 
are so good to her, and so like one of us. I mean 
to say ^" 

" You don't quite know what you mean to 
say, Neil," returned Marjorie, carefully picking an 
end of his mother's wool from his brown sleeve ; 
" but providentially I always understand as well 
what you leave unsaid as what you say ; so — 
it's all right." 

One or two of the gentlemen were envying 
him a little as he lingered with his betrothed ; 
for had they not seen her gentle touch upon his 
arm? But Neil turned away, feeling rather 
uncomfortable, wishing he had not seemed so 
much in earnest over this. 

*' Louisa," he said, in a voice whose ease and 
coldness sounded refreshing even to himself 
after its late warmth and anxiety, "my mo- 
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ther is awfiiUy anxious to have you at homo 
with her this afternoon ; too bad of her, isn't it ? 
But she seems to have set her heart upon it. I 
don't think she's ever happy without you, 
Louisa. But I must tell you this, she is so fear- 
ful of your staying against your will, that she 
won't be happy unless you can be generous 
enough to consent very readily. I am vexed, 
because I hoped to see you in <he coppice ; but 
mother will be lost without you. You are so 
very amusing with her, and possess such a fund 
of narrative." 

Neil left off there, afraid of laughing. But 
Louisa Castillain guessed nothing of this. Her 
whole face brightened as she glanced across at 
Jelfrey. 

" I will stay gladly, Neil," she said ; " I al- 
ways like to give dear Lady Athelston a little 
pleasure." 

And Neil thanked her so heartily that Colonel 
Stuart — standing near and examining his gun 
— guessed rather more of his reason than Sir 
Neil would have cared to acknowledge. 

" Stegrt early, Mrs. Esdaile ; we trust to you," 
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the young Baronet said gaily, as, with the dogs 
around him, he looked back from the hall door ; 
raising his hat from a face which never could 
have been so careless or so happy if he had 
known for what a cruel work his own selfish 
plans had smoothed the way. 

When the shooting party returned that even- 
ing, merry and muddy and tired, the ladies— 
who had driven home an hour earlier — were in 
their own rooms, resting before they began to 
dress for dinner ; all except one, who happened 
to be passing slowly along the east corridor as 
Mr. Jelfrey entered it on the way to his own 
room at the ferther end. 

"We have arranged it all," she said, in a 
hurried tone of congratulation. " I've written 
the letter myself. Lady Athelston asked me to 
do it for her, and Sir Neil is not to know." 

Eustace Jelfrey smiled down into Louisa Cas- 
tillain's flushed, fail- face, reading it steadily for 
a few moments. What he saw there — the light, 
shallow eyes were easily read — satisfied him 
that what she did, she did for him ; no scruple of 
conscience hurting her. no generous qualm hin- 
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dering her; and he trusted in her just so deeply 
and just so steadfastly as such natures trust in 
those which are a little higher than their own, 
in that they are powerless to sound the deeper 
and more sinful motive, and a little lower than 
their own, in that they obey in very weakness 
the guiding of the stronger will. 

" How is the letter to be posted, Mr. Jelfrey ?" 
asked Louisa, fidgeting coyly with the ribbons 
on her dress, and speaking with insinuating 
slowness, as she felt that he was still gazing 
into her bent face. 

"Leave that to me," he • answered gaily. 
"I knew you would succeed; everything is 
safe in your hands. Have you the letter with 
you ? I will take it to the village ofiice my- 
self before I dress. I have more than half-an- 
hour to spare. Will you give it to me ?" 

" Yes," cried Louisa, ready in an instant to 
obey, yet evidently wishing to tell him more. 
"Lady Athelston did not know the number 
of the house in Berkeley Square, so she sent for 
Miss Chester ; and I came away to — prevent 
the girl seeing me there. You said you thought 
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it better that no one should recognise our part 
in this." 

•* I €yreed that it was better, far better/' re- 
plied Jelfrey, with am emphasis which would 
convey that he had only acceded to a proposal 
of hers. 

^* Although our part is taken in simple kind- 
ness to dear Lady Athelston," resumed Louisa. 

" Yes,^ returned the tutor, promptly. " How 
did Miss Chester take it V* 

" I met her coming out of Lady Athelston's 
room a few minutes ago — in fact, only as I 
came along here to meet Marjorie," she answer- 
ed, never guessing how he detected her untruth 
the moment it was uttered. '* She always looks 
white enough, doesn't she ? — but I never saw 
any face so deathly white as hers was then. I 
spoke to her, trying to judge how great her 
craven fear might be, and she really could not 
answer me for a time. Then, do you know, 
she spoke quite calmly. There is such a strange 
power in guUt," added the girl, innocently, " to 
cloak itself under a calm and indifferent manner. 
But I could see her real terror, and knew what 
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was meant when she complained of a horrible 
headache, and said she was going to her room. 
Of course 1 sympathised, and asked her to try 
to come down, but she answered me in . real 
panic. She must lie down, she said ; she some- 
times did have these severe headaches, and rest 
away was the only thing to take them away. 
But I don't believe, Mr. Jelfrey, that she ever 
had a headache like this before — do you ?" 

Jelfrey laughed, and then they separated; 
the letter in his pocket, and his whispered 
words of flattery ringing in her ears. 

The smile that lingered on her lips when she 
entered her own room angered Marjorie a good 
deal ; because it was, as the younger sister said 
to herself, the hypocritical smile which boded 
harm for some one. Marjorie, in her morning- 
dress, was idly sitting before a table in the 
bow-window, her chin resting on her hands, and 
her eyes on the glowing sky above the hills. 

"You are a nice sociable companion!" said 
her sister, having waited in vain for her to 
speak. "Can't you tell me something about 
the afternoon, instead of sitting mooning there f " 
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" Yea, I could tell you lots of things," re- 
joined Marjorie, absently. '* Of whom shall I tell 
you first ?" 

" You lunched all together, of course, in the 
coppice V 

" Yes, and ate an enormous luncheon every- 
one of us. I never saw Eustace Jelfrey so 
greedy, or so gay." 

Louisa darted a swift look into her sister's 
fece, and her lips tightened viciously. But 
something in the absent, far-away brown eyes 
(in which the old drollery lurked) stopped the 
words that were coming. 

" She does it only to provoke me," iliss Cas- 
tillain thought to herself, " and she shall not see 
that she has the power." — "And Emily Jorden 
was in her seventh heaven, I suppose?" she 
said, aloud. 

"Seventeenth, I fancy. I could hardly re- 
cognise her on the heights to which the hand- 
some tutor's devotion led her." 

'*And Sir Neilf inquired Louisa, with spite- 
ful emphasis, " of course his devotion was for 
you alone I" 
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" Sir Neil is too polite a host to bestow all his 
devotion on one lady, however worthy," replied 
the girl, demurely, 

**Then Miss Chester had a trifling share, 
eh ?" resumed Louisa, yawning as she looked 
round on the preparation for her elaborate 
toilet. 

" You are always correct in your remarks," 
Marjorie said ; " why an unnecessary interroga- 
tion at the end ?" 

" And Colonel Stuart," asked Louisa, with a 
keen cold look into her sister's face, " I suppose 
he paid marked attention to Lady Athelston's 
companion, as usual I If it were not that he is 
getting old, and is such a thoroughly confirmed 
widower (which is as bad as an old bachelor), 
he would get laughed at for his ridiculous at- 
tention to that girl." 

"What a good thing it must be to be get- 
ting old!" mused Marjorie, her eyes still on 
the distant crimson of the sunset sky, her 
chin still resting on her warm, white hands. 

" His absurd conduct to the girl is, after all, 
though, no more absurd than your behaviour 
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towards that pettifogging artist in Nether 
Lane," continued Louisa, vnih slow scorn. 
"Everybody is remarking upon it. I should 
not like my conduct to be spoken of as yours 
is now. And you make no secret of your in- 
&taation." 

**An artist," said Marjorie, with quiet 
gravity, "may rank even "witu a miser's 
daughter." 

''Even owning that artists, as a rule, rank with 
the aristocracy," repliedLouisa — " and you won't 
get the aristocracy to own it — such an artist as 
this would not be included. Bah I he is not 
worth calling an artist 1 He's a mere vaga- 
bond, and it was an insult to us for him to have 
been introduced among us." 

" He never wished to be introduced among us, 
Fm sure," rejoined Marjorie, uttering no depre- 
dation of his talents, as she had done to Lina. 
" We are not such gods and goddesses here in 
Highshire. But, as I like him very much," she 
added, her eyes taking their old laughter, as 
she rose and rang the bell, " and intend to woo 
him from his vagabond ways — * homeless. 
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ragged, and tanned,' you know — I hope you'll 
make much of him for your poor sister's 
sake." 

"Good gracious, Marjorie!" cried Louisa, 
vulgar in her excitement as the mean-hearted 
often are, *' don't let other people hear you say 
the mad things you say to me. Will you 
never know what belongs to your position ?" 

" The finest brace of birds which Colonel 
Stuart brought down," continued Marjorie, her 
voice full of laughter now as well as her eyes, 
*' he himself took to the cottage in Nether Lane, 
to leave for Mr. Spendir ; and I went with him, 
and Miss Chester went with me, and Sir Neil 
went with her, and Lady Helen went with him. 
Oh ! Lady Helen was stiff to-day. She was a 
living amalgamation of jealousy and spleen 
and starch, and — and poor little Miss Chester's 
happiness was anything but unmixed." 

" And you really all made such donkeys of 
yourselves as to go to that place and carry 
game for that man ?" 

" No ; not all," was the calm answer. " Mr. 
Jelfrey never could so far forget himself, and 
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Emilj Jorden never could so far forget him; 
and of conrse tke others did not. I wonder 
what rd better wear to-night. I feel so terribly 
lowered by my visit to that place and my interest 
in that manJ* 

" Your mockery does not hurt me," returned 
Louisa, jpulling again snappishly at the bell; 
*• you always reserve all your amiable conver- 
sation for me." 

" You never talk of anything T care about," 
the younger sister answered, with a sound al- 
most like a sob in her voice. " You don't caro 
for what I care for. You don't scorn the things 
I scorn. I — I suppose it never will be." 

"I wish strangers knew how very unfascinat- 
iDg you are at times," remarked Louisa, stolid- 
ly, " however different you may appear before 
them." 

" They will surely know it presently," rejoin- 
ed Marjorie, very calm and cold again, " for 
constant information on the subject will fix it 
on their minds at last, and you will be reward- 
ed — as all virtue is." 

The maid had entered the room bv this time. 
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and the sisters hardly spoke again, except to 
her, until they went downstairs together, the 
lamplight falling richly on them, glancing 
among the satin folds of Louisa's long white 
dress, and softening the harshness as well as 
subduing the haughtiness of her cold regular 
features ; chasing away the weary look that had 
lingered so long on Marjorie's piquant face, 
while it cast dainty sunset tinted rays on the 
thin pink dress which cost just one sixth of 
what her sister had paid for hers, but to which 
the graceful ilanc^ figure gave an elegance that 
was priceless. Then the elder sister said, with 
careless nonchalance, 

" We shall have no contretemps to-night, at 
any rate, for Miss Chester is not coming down. 
Why she ever should have come down among 
us I cannot imagine. She is keeping her room 
for some mysterious reason or other." 

And Marjorie answered not a word, but her 
steps slackened and she fell behind. From the 
bottom of the wide, lighted staircase, Louisa 
looked up with a sneer on her lips, but the girl 
was following, though slowly ; following with 
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her gloved hand on the balusters, humming 
softly as she came. Seeing her so, and having 
no legitimate canse of complaint, Miss Castil- 
lain went on and entered the drawing-room 
alone. 

Then suddenly the gay insouciance left lilar- 
jorie^s &ce, the notes died on her lips. With 
swift, light steps she ascended the stairs again, 
and at Lina's door bent her mouth to the key- 
hole, entreating to be let in. The voice, true 
and bright and earnest, carried a message of 
hope as well as pity to the desolate girl within, 
who sat alone, shivering with fear in the 
shadow of a coming trouble. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



STOLEN. 



HEYOND the hills the crimson light had 
-^ faded. There was certainly a full and 
efficient substitute in the long dining-room at 
High Athelston, where gay voices mingled with 
soft high-bred laughter, and the glow of fire and 
lamplight gleamed on shining plate and crystal, 
or darted coyly here and there among the 
jewels ; but, without the great lighted mansion, 
the park lay dark and chill ; darkest of all in 
the great avenue, down which a girl's figure — 
small and darkly dressed — was passing swiftly. 
Never once did Lina Chester pause until she 
reached the high entrance gates, over which 
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the lamps were burning on either side the stone 
leopards. 

'* Will yon unlock the little aide gate for me, 
please t" she asked the lodge-kee])er timidly, 
yet with the gentle dignity which, in all lier 
humility, was inseparable from her. '^ Tlic post 
bag was gone before I was aware, and I want 
to go to the post-office in the village.'* 

*' Law, Miss Chester," cried the woman, 
astonished, ** to think of your being here, out 
by yourself and the house so full ! Haven't you 
a key of the bag? — because it's hero waiting. 
The mail cart doesn't pass till nine." 

" No, I have no key," said Lina, her lips cold 
and stiff. ** I must go on to the village — I don't 
mind, it is such a short distance ; it is not as if 
1 had to go to Churchill." 

"Of course you couldn't go there, miss," 
ejaculated the woman, decisively. '^ Come 
in, please, and rest a bit; and my little girl 
shall take the letter." 

"Oh no, thank you," returned Lina, in 
quick fear ; " I would rather go myself." 

The woman smiled incredulously, and made 
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a guess which, to be sure, was a very natural 
one — " My lady's companion had an acquaint- 
ance, to whom she wrote on the sly." 

" If you'll wait here half-an-hour, miss," 
she said, aloud, "you can give the letter 
yourself to the driver of the mail-cart, and 
he'll post it for you ; you've only to give 
him a trifle. It's sure to go safe, and you 
can give it to him yourself, to make sure." 

"I cannot wait, thank you'" said Lina, 
her voice shaking more and more. "I shall 
be back at High Athelston, I hope, in less 
than half-an-hour. Will you let me out now, 
please I" 

With a sigh at the wilfulness of the girl, 
looking so beautiful and so fragile in the 
uncertain light, the lodge-keeper opened the 
gate; and, after one more earnest entreaty 
to be allowed to send her little girl with 
Miss CheiSter, she let her out into the deepen- 
ing shadows of the wide, open road. 

" I couldn't help it," she muttered to herself, 
locking the gate again, *' I hope I shan't 
be blamed. If all's true that we hear. Sir 
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Neil wonldnH care to know this ; and if it is a 
sweetheart she writes to — as what el8o coiiUl 
it be to take her out in this way ? — the sight 
of the letter would bring him into one of 
his worst tempers." 

Along the silent highway went Lina swiftly, 
too intent on one thought and one denire 
to notice whether or not she mot any other 
human being between High Athclston and 
the village post-office. 

A little cottage it was, next to the villap^e 
alehouse, where a group who stood at thi% 
door stopped for a minute in their noisy talk, 
to watch the little dark figure hurry up the 
cottage garden. One quick hope nerved 
Lina's courage as she rapped at the door, 
but it was dispelled at once when she entered 
the kitchen; for, though only a low fire burned 
on the hearth, and a small candle upon the 
table, under the window, the old couple who 
kept the office knew her in a moment. 

She had not thought how hard it would 
be for her to pass unrecognised by the people 
round High Athelston, among whom her 
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exquisite beauty and her incomprehensible 
avoidance of the young Baronet were prolific 
themes of wonder and discussion ; and among 
whom, her gentle, courteous sympathy was 
given in just the way they liked best. 

" Am I in time with a letter '" she asked, 
feeling in her pocket slowly, and looking 
around her with a strange eagerness literally 
burning in her dark eyes, 

" If the bag 'ad been sealed, Miss Chester," 
said the woman, as she brought forward a 
chair, *Mt should 'a be'n in time for you, I'd 
undo it myself if the master 'adn't adone it." 

" Thank you," replied Lina — " thank you 
very much; but I'm glad not to have given 
you that trouble. You are already sortings 
I see, " she added, glancing with painful 
intentness at the letters which the old man 
had been dividing by the light of the candle 
on a table under the window. 

" Yes, miss ; and I'll sit down again if 
you'll excuse me," he answered, pushing his 
spectacles down to their place on his broad 
nose. ** I've only five minutes more." 
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'' Go on — please go on," entreated Linu, 
quickly, ** while I sit and rest for a few minutes, 
as — as I don't feel very well. Here's my 
letter." 

It was a common-place looking letter 
enough, addressed to Miss M'MulIen, 7, Con- 
duit Street, London ; but yet the liaud which 
laid it on the table trembled so that the 
fingers could not be trusted to place it on 
any certain heap ; and the voice which Huid, 
"Which are the London letters?" was but 
a weak and unsteady whisper. 

"Here, miss. Thank you. Them's the 
London letters, but I 'spects I've more here." 

And Lina, watching breathlessly and with a 
throb of pain as each letter was read by the 
poor light, could yet join in the running 
conversation which the old woman required 
all the time. 

"Miss Chester I Good mercy me, Miss 
Chester, what's the matter?" 

"I'm faint," gasped Lina, pushing with 
both hands the thick, dark hair from her 
temples, and raising a pair of wide, wild eyes 
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to the woman's face — " Fm faint. Can you — 
ean you — get me a little brandy? Quick, 
please." 

" Go, go 1'" cried the woman, shaking by the 
shoulder the poor old man who sat by the 
table alarmed and bewildered. '* Go into the 
public and get it. We can settle for it after, 
only be quick. Oh, Miss Chester, what shall we 
do ? You must be so awful ill." 

" Is he gone I" asked Lina, still gazing at the 
woman, as if her sight were deserting her. ** Is 
he gone ? Will he be long ?" 

** Not long — not long, my dear," the old wo- 
man said, soothingly, longing to put her pitiful 
arms round the slight, drooping form. 

"Will he be quick?" 

" Yes, he'll be quick, my dear. He's sure to 
be quick," she said, coming a little nearer in her 
great pity, and slipping one arm round the girl's 
shoulder to support her. 

" You are very good," whispered Lina, still 
with the miserable bewilderment in her eyes, 
"very good; but would you be kinder still? 
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Would you go and hasten him ? Thej will keep 
him. Oh, do go and hasten him." 

**! don't like to leave you," said the woman, 
softly, while her eyes filled. 

*^ Please go," cried the girl, in intense eager- 
ness, clasping her hand unconsciously. 

And the old post-mistress, unable to meet the 
entreating gaze of Lina's eyes — so unnaturally 
big and dark to-night in the white fac^ — turned 
away at once. 

•• ril go, my dear," she said comfortingly, *• I 
won^t be a minute." 

Slowly Lina Chester rose when she was left 
alone ; trembling in every limb, and supporting 
herself by the table. One hand, shaking help- 
lessly, moved the top letter from one of the 
heaps, and took away one that lay next below 
it, replacing them all evenly without this. 
More and more the slight white fingers trembled 
as she put this letter into her pocket ; and the 
jhce, white and scared and guilty, which met 
her in the common glass that hung beside the 
window, made her start back as if a blow had 
struck her. 
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" I am ill," she murmured to herself, speaking 
in that tone of self-pity and self-vindication 
which only the utterly desolate ever use ; " I 
wish — oh, how I wish that was all 1" 

They came in then with the brandy in 
a tumbler, and Lina — instinctively recoiling 
from it — had yet' to sip it while they stood and 
watched ; watched her as if they feared that 
when she put the glass down she would fall. 

In quiet, broken tones she thanked them ; but, 
when she turned to leave, the good old woman 
followed her out into the dark little garden, 
and took her hand to link within her sturdy 
arm. 

" ril not leave you, miss, I couldn't ; so please 
don't say it." 

So they walked from the village together in 
the darkness, and in a few minutes the mail-cart 
rattled along the road behind them, and the bag 
was put in. 

In the light of the lamps at the park gates 
Lina stood to thank and dismiss the old post- 
mistress. Then, her step still weak and slow, 
she passed again along the silent avenue. 
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Bat» instead of entering the honse, she harried 
on acrofls the wide still park, and came out 
into the dense darkness, among the elms in 
Nether Lane. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE artist's cottage. 

"niTZ SPENDIR, stooping over his work, at the 
-*• cottage window that evening, stopped his 
low, clear whistling for a minute, and raised his 
head, intent and listening. Presently he bent 
it once more over the block which he was pre- 
paring for the engraver, and whistled again, 
this time only four dear notes which made a 
call. 

" All right, dad— what is it ?" 

The call had been answered promptly enough, 
for the child he summoned came instantly into 
the open doorway between the two rooms, and 
stood there wiping his hands on a small brown 
towel. 
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*' Look on the chimnej-piece. Jet," said the 
artist, going on with his work. ** There's a six- 
pence and three pennies. Take the pennies to 
that fellow at the gate. He does not look very 
saiDt-like ; but a penny or two can't make him 
worse, any more than the torrent of abuse he's 
had next door can make biro better." 

" She's blowing up now, dad," said the boy, 
opening the door and hesitating. ** I wish she'd 
go in." 

*• Frightened — eh I" laughed the artist, 
''and not ashamed to show it I Bah I Run 
off." 

But Jet did not run off at all; on the contrary, 
he walked very slowly, and took care to leave 
the door open behind him. So Fitz, though he 
took up the broken strain of " The Standard 
Bearer" again, as he bent industriously over his 
block, still heard, above it, the shrill, raised 
tones of his next door neighbour. 

" Much use it is trying to keep away scamps 
from one's house when they're encouraged in one's 
very face. Some people don't mind, of course, be- 
cause they've nothing to lose ; but I have things 
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to lose, and I'll appeal against money and bri- 
bery being given at my own door, and in my 
very face, to vagabonds who skulk about and do 
no work, and for all I know are ticket -of-leave 
men. A nice sort to attract about onel" 

Over the artist's face — turned full to the 
window now — a death-like pallor spread, blanch- 
ing the lips that were half hidden in the rich 
brown beard, and drawing them with a great 
and passionate pain. The voices — his own boy's 
now joined with the woman's — went on out- 
side, but no word reached his ears. 

" Dad, dad 1" cried Jet, entering presently, 
with his small white face wet with tears, and 
shutting the door behind him, carefully, this 
time ; " she — she — she shook me 1" 

" Then you'd done something wrong," rejoin- 
ed Fitz, his lips still white and stiff, while he 
tried, almost savagely, to regain his ease. 

*' No, I hadn't — no, I hadn't indeed, dad. I 
only said, * If she was poor and came to beg, 
she'd rather have a penny than a scolding.' " 

The artist's voice was shaken by a curbed 
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and fierce excitement. ** Move off, 1*11 go and 
apologise for you." 

"No, &ther; please don't,** urged the child. 
" I quite meant it.** 

** And I'm not to say you're sorry ?" he asked, 
surprised, bending his face — so full of strength 
and power, yet so full of gentleness — upon the 
earnest one beside him. 

•* No ; because it wasn't a fib. You know it 
wasn*t, dad.** 

" All right, ril stay where I am, then," he 
said, raising his head with a sudden gesture as 
if shrinking from something which had a strong 
fiiscination for him; **and you little know, laddie, 
what you have stopped. Apology !" he added, 
with a low laugh of intense satire. " There's 
little of the angel in me ; mine would have been 
rather a savage apology — but never mind. It 
shall stand over once more. Only a woman ; a 
woman alone with the pestilence of a black 
temper; solitary, too, as we are ourselves; and 
has had trouble too, — ^if death ever does bring 
trouble, as they say it does. I don't know. I can 
only dream of one thing worth calling trouble." 
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" What, dad? Why are you mumbling! 
Stop drawing, and tell me about supper." 

" Supper r laughed the artist, raising his 
eyebrows at the anxious little face. 

" Yes, supper," whined Jet ; ** I didn't care a 
bit about tea, because we'd no sugar, and it's so 
bitter without sugar and cream." 

" Bitterer than most things, eh ? Well, and 
what's the supper to be I" 

" You said we should have sausages, dad," 
proposed the child wistfully. 

**Did I? Very well. Take that sixpence 
and get half a pound. Don't stop in the town 
at all." 

"Am I to bring you a bottle of beer, dad?" 

"No, not to-night," was the quick reply. 
"We can't stand that every night, you know; 
only when we've had a very hard day's work." 

"I wish . we weren't poor," whined the 
boy. " Mrs. Cheere made such an ugly frown 
to-day when she said you ought to send me to 
school ; and did so laugh when I told her you 
couldn't because you couldn't afford it." 

" You needn't tell her more than necessary. 
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Ii^ddie," said the artist, again checking his 
passion by a strong, brave eflfbrt. ** Whatever 
she says to you — if you can't walk away out of 
hearing — just quietly bear it, like a man. Poor 
lad I" he muttered, with a smile, ^ it is so easy 
to tell a child to bear things like a man, and so 
very hard for a man to bear them any way to 
make an example of. Look at the braid on your 
coat sleeve," he continued, with a light change 
in his voice. " You can't go into the town until 
you've mended it." 

** Won't you do it, father I" 

" No ; I'm too busy now ; I want to make the 
most of the daylight. You can do it yourself 
famously." 

^^ Jack Esdaile never mends his own coat, I 
know," grumbled Jet, "nor washes himself; 
and he always has buttons on. I believe the 
tailor puts them on. No other boys have to do 
everything, like I have, dad." 

"Don't they t" smiled Fitz, always wonder- 
fully patient with the boy during his occasional 
fits of gloomy discontent and rebellion. " But 
still I don't quite see why you should envy 
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them. You are happy, 1 know, my lad ; and 
what more can any boys be — even little 
princes I" 

^' I expect I could be happier, dad," said the 
child, with a strange pathos in his young voice. 

" Everybody thinks that, dear. Perhaps little 
Jack Esdaile fancies that he might be happier." 

" 1 don't think he does," was the boy's an- 
swer. *' It's his birthday to-day, and he told 
me what lots of presents he had. Dad,'when's my 
birthday ?" 

" 1 don't know ; I — forget," the artist answer- 
ed, as the dusky red rose slowly in his sun- 
burnt face. 

" Do you, dad ?" Jet asked, astonished. 
" Jack said you'd tell me, and Colonel Stuart 
said it too. He came in when we were talking 
of it, and he asked me all about what I could 
remember when I was little." 

" Colonel Stuart is very good to you, laddie," 
said the artist, putting in the words rather hur- 
riedly. 

" Oh, so good, father !" was the enthusiastic 
reply. " He says I can go to the Anchorage 
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whenever 1 like, and he always keeps me to 
Jack's tea, and he — he puts his hand on my 
head just as he does on Jack's. Oh, father, 
shouldn't we be happy if we had a beautiful 
house like Jack's ?" 

" Hope on, work on, laddie," said the artist, 
gently, ** and some day your home will be as 
beautiful — as beautiful," he added, with a smile 
that was sarcastic in all its dreamy gentleness. 

« Will it, father ?" 

*^ Yes." 

« How soon ?" 

"God only knows, my boy. But do you 
think I could work as I work now, only for 
years and years untold of this life — oithia home?" 

"But, dad" (the boy's voice had caught 
some of the earnest patience of the man's, but 
was doubtful still, and rather regretful), " you 
don't mean Heaven, do you ?" 

Fitz drew the child into his arms, with a quick 
laugh which told nothings 

** Now then, laddie, get a needle and mend 
your sleeve." 

As the child sat at the opposite end of the 
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room, his face bent low over his hands, sewing 
awkwardly at the binding of his jacket, the 
artist's eyes rested upon him with a strange, 
sorrowful tenderness in their gaze. 

" If this could be bound all fresh, it would be 
a good deal better, father," put in Jet, without 
raising his engrossed eyes. 

" I daresay." 

Then the artist went on busily with his work, 
and did not look up again. 

**I suppose I'm growing, dad," said Jet, 
when he rose at last, and put on his tight little 
coat. 

" Well, and who asked you to grow, pray I'' 
Fitz answered, merrily. So strangely, sudden- 
ly sad or merry he could be, as if the whole 
teaching of his life had been at variance with 
his nature. 

"Do you know who's going to give me a 
penny for a bun when I go, father ?" questioned 
Jet, anxiously, now that he was ready. 

"No, who is it r . 

"I don't know, father," rejoined the boy, 
thoughtfully. : "I was wondering." 
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*• So was I," laughed Fitz. " Let's set the 
wonder at rest. The fair Dorcas will see you 
eating the bun though, and give it sharply as 
her opinion that it's no wonder I can't put you 
to school, when I spend all the nioney we get 
on * bilious tantaddlings.' You remember she 
said it before/' 

" She's very cross ; isn't she, father ?" was 
the gentle remark, as the child put the money 
into his little basket with old-fashioned caution. 

" Not so much cross as cantankerous ; and 
that word's expressive according to its length. 
Now, old fellow, make haste." 

" And, father," pleaded the boy, hesitating on 
the threshold, " after supper may be you'll play 
* Old Maid.' " 

The artist's laugh was fresh and spontane- 
ous. 

"All right, laddie, we'll enjoy half-au-hour 
at that suggestive and appropriate game. Then 
after you go to bed I must pluck one of Colonel 
Stuart's birds for our dinner to-morrow, unless 
I leave it for you in the morning. Now be oflf^ 

s2 
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Even when he was left alone, the laugh lin- 
gered in the artist's eyes. 

" What a relief it is when the ludicrous side 
of the cards is uppermost 1" he said, moving 
away from his fine pencil-drawing, and begin- 
ning to paint rapidly at a great, highly-coloured 
board which he took from its covering. 
"There's almost always a ludicrous side to 
show in this life of ours — Jet's and mine. Poor 
Jet I — poor little lad 1 There's something 
almost touching, yet irresistibly comic too, in his 
fear, yet defiance, of our neighbour — the vixen I 
Just suppose she had little Jack Esdaile to 
deal with ; or, indeed, any child who had not 
had his restless little spirit tamed and subdued 
as my lad's must be. It seems to me that — that 
all the happiness on earth is due to money," 
mused the artist, sitting before the gorgeous 
sign he was painting. "But I haven't quite 
settled that question with myself yet. Didn't 
Miss Castillain say something the very opposite, 
the other day ? Ah ! but what a difference it 
makes whether those who speak possess it or 
want it 1 One thousand pounds 1" 
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The brush was moved rapidly, daringly ; and 
the artist's eyes followed it, but withal they had 
the look which told of one close, concentrated 
thought, and one vague, distant ambition un- 
resistingly pursued. 

^' One thousand pounds, and the interest for 
four years I Suppose — suppose," mused Fitz, as 
if to dismiss that other thought, ** that I had no 
cause to save — that I had no purpose for which to 
save ; and could spend all I earned. Suppose that 
1 hadn't to take any little pettifogging job that 
turned up ; and be grateful for it too, as I am 
for this, which will no sooner be put up, I dare 
say, than all the world will blurt out the 
painter's name to Colonel Stuart, &om whom 
I'm keeping it hidden so carefully. It does go 
against the grain to paint this leopard; and 
yet it may be a good joke in years to come. 
* The Athelston Arms.' Capital I And the 
arm that painted it can boast of no better deed 
through all its lifel What's that about the 
leopard changing its spots I And all the Athel- 

stons But just suppose," the artist went on, 

again dismissing suddenly his old train of 
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thought, " some one were to give me a hundred 
pounds, and tell me I must spend it on com- 
fortable things — ^personal sort of things. Let 
me see what I should do. First I should 
buy " 

The long, calculating silence, — during which 
Fitzin imagination spent his hundred pounds, — 
was broken hj the opening of the door, and he 
turned laughingly to the boy. 

" I'm glad you are come, old fellow. I'd got 
to ninety pounds, and couldn't find anything 
more I wanted. What a relief it is to come 
back to reality, and find I haven't got it to 
spend at all I" 

Of course the child did not understand what 
this meant, and he was too full of some misery 
of his own to heed it. 

"I didn't have my bun, dad," he said^ 
through thick tears ; *' a big boy fought me and 
took it." 

" And the sausages ?" asked Fitz, coolly. 

" No, I didn't let him see those ; but he hurt 
me, dad." 

"And you hurt him, I suppose?" was the 
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easy question, though Fitz Spendur's eyes were 
wrathful as he drew the persecuted boy to 
him. 

" No, dad, not much, I — fear," said the child 
honestly, raising his wet eyes. " I was beaten. 
There ; I knew you'd laugh, dad, and say I was 
a coward." 

" Beaten boys are not all cowards, Jet," he 
answered, kindly. "Shall I tell you of one 
who was not ?" 

^' Please, dad," and the wet face brightened a 
little. 

"Well, this boy once had a fight with a 
girl 1 Think of that ; and a girl two years 
younger than himself; and he came off beaten 
abjectly, conquered ignominiously, and in abun- 
dant tears, too. Should you have said he was 
a coward?" 

" Of course, dad, when he was beaten by a 
smaller girl." 

" Of course, eh ? Well, that proves how little 
you know about it, old fellow. That boy grew 
up into the bravest and cleverest soldier in the, 
world, and did what lots of brave and clever 
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men bad tried to do and cooldn't ; and the con- 
quering girl waa never heard of afterwards, 
that I know o£ Bat I dareeaj she may have 
been living in some qniet comer, and may 
have read of the glorious victories this boy 
gained. They called him the Dnke of Wel- 
lington in those days.** 

^ Oh, dad, and is it tmef 

^ As tme as that he was the conqueror at 
Waterloo. Now make haste and get onr sup- 
per, laddie/* 

While the boy cooked the sausages with 
comical deftness, and the artist went on inde- 
&tigably with his work, they told each other 
stories, asked each other riddles, amusing 
each other, as it had grown upon them to do in 
their solitary life, and their laughter was prompt 
and ready. Yet upon both faces there lingered 
a something which, if those who loved them 
had been near to-night, it would have given 
a cruel pain to see. 

The sausages had been eaten and enjoyed ; 
the game of "Old Maid" had been won — as it 
generally was — ^by Jet, with great complacency; 
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and now the child was sleeping upstairs, and the 
artist sat beside the dying fire, and absently 
hummed the chorus of " Beautiful Isle of the 
Sea," as he plucked a partridge. Even over 
this, his fingers were rapid and dexterous ; it 
seemed as if the man had no room in his life 
for either listlessness or indifference. 

The rich, softened notes broke off suddenly, 
for at the cottage-door Fitz heard a quiet 
rapping. He laid the bird down in the basket 
that held the feathers, and rose with a vexed 
surprise upon his face — a look of fear, too, that 
was half-defiant. But all this vanished in a 
moment when he opened the door upon Lina 
Chester. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



GONE. 



TTTTHEN Lina had entered the cottage, she^ 
' ' turned in silence and bolted the door be- 
hind her ; then she raised her white, scared face, 
and Fitz, bending his bronzed and bearded one 
to meet it, kissed her very, very tenderly. 

" My little pet, my poor little pet I What has 
frightened you to-night ? Whose work is this ?'* 
he asked, his voice growing hot and passionate 
through all his tender greeting. Lina drew 
back a little and looked up at him, trying to 
bring a smile into her eyes instead of the hunted, 
frightened look which she knew that he could 
read there. And, standing so, she laid the letter 
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on the table beside him, and told him how, and 
why, she had just stolen it from the office. 

She did not modify the word. She •did not 
try to hide one shade of her deceit or guilt. 
She told him the simple facts, in a hurried, 
whispered tone, which made the few fierce words 
that now and then interrupted her sound all 
the more clear and startling. 

" If I had my hand upon that rascal's throat 
this moment, I should think it no sin to leave 
him dead there on the floor !" 

She never tried to calm him, seeming to know 
how useless that would be ; but when she 
uttered again the tutor's name she roused 
more hotly still the furious demon within 
him. 

" Jelfrey !" the sarcastic tone was loud and 
fierce in the very intensity of its abhorrence. 
"Don't name him again. Though I should 
loathe my own hands if they touched him, I 
should think it no sin to murder Aim." 

So the artist spoke in his savage anger, lean- 
ing his back heavily against the thin, slight wall 
of which he knew or guessed so little. 
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"Show me what you are painting now!*' 
whispered Lina, her voice gentle and soothing, 
though still moved and shaken by pain. *^Miss 
Marjorie Castillain told me of your last illustra^ 
tion, the view at the tarn. She often tells me 
of you.** 

*' Does she t" asked the artist, the dusky red 
in his cheeks, and a softening light in his eyes. 
« God bless her I" 

" She is good," said Lina, with deep earnest- 
ness. " And is — ^is that really the last illustra- 
tion which will be wanted f And is your 
work here over now?" 

. " It ought to be," Fitz said, as they stood to- 
gether over the block, " it would be if Colonel 
Stuart were like anyone else, but he gives me 
another thing to do as I finish one; and — I think 
through him — I have had one or two small 
orders from houses in Churchill. And now that I 
have nearly finished, he has commissioned me to 
copy a curious old family poi-trait, for his 
sister, as the original belongs to him." 

" He is good too ; very good," breathed Lina, 
softly. 
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" So good," replied the artist, as he cautiously 
put aside the block, " that it is no burden to a 
man to owe so much to him. And even that 
serpent is safe, being in his household. It is 
only by meeting such a man as he that I can 
keep a spark of manly truthftilness alive in me ; 
and even then it's hard enough at times. God 
only knows how hard, when my thoughts have 
their fling, and travel backwards, through your 
life and mine, my little pet. 

They were standing close together then, and 
for long minutes they spoke of that past, in 
hushed and saddened tones. Then Lina, sud^ 
denly recollecting herself, looked wistfully up 
through her tears into the strong, kind face 
above her. 

** I must go ho 1 must go back now," she 

said. And he answered only — ^putting a strong 
constraint upon himself — 

** Come, I will take you." 

"Only to your own gate," she said, quite 
firmly and decisively, though with the old loneli- 
ness and fear growing again in her eyes, now 
that she was leaving him. " You have left the 
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letter," she added, hesitating just without the 
door. 

** Never mind," he whispered (for they were 
close to Mrs. Cheere's lighted window), ** I will 
bum it when I go in ; the pleasure will reconcile 
me to my solitude. I shall take it up with the 
tongs, like a tainted thing as it is. Let it lie 
there, without a thought wasted on it." 

"There is no fear of anyone going in and 
seeing it, I suppose?" questioned Lina, still 
anxious. 

^'Mine is not a likely mansion to attract 
thieves of any kind," said the artist, laughing 
low. '* Besides, if they are coming they must 
pass us at the gate. No, not yet," he added, 
as Lina stopped at the wicket ; " I must come 
just a few steps down the lane with you." 

Only a few steps literally did she allow him to 
take ; and then he sauntered back, his head bent 
in thought, his eyes so far away that they saw 
nothing in the shadow of the hedge, as he closed 
the gate and turned into the silent garden. 

The cottage door still stood open, and the 
little lainp was burning ias he had left it. Al- 
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most before he was conscious what it was, Fitz 
Spendir missed something. He looked romid, 
the brows coming down over his eyes. The 
letter ! Yes ; it had been left upon the table, 
here beside the lamp, and it was gone. 

The artist's eyes, darkening with a terrible 
fear and rage, went over the small room from 
end to end. Then he turned suddenly, and left 
the house, his breath coming quick and hard. A 
sharp, short summons at Mrs. Cheere's door 
roused her from the placid enjoyment of a 
glass of mulled elder wine, which she always 
" took medicinally " before going to bed, 

" I have been away from home for five 
minutes," said the artist, breaking in upon her, 
almost grand in his curbed wrath and excite- 
ment. " Do you know who has been in my 
house during my absence ?" 

"If 1 keep my own house quiet and un- 
molested, I think it's about as much as need be 
expected of a woman," rejoined Dorcas, stiffly. 
" I never heard that I was expected to mind 
yours too." 

'' You haven't been in, then ?" inquired Fitz, 
caring nothing for her rudeness. 
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"II" retorted Dorcas, with a scornful sniff 
which died awaj in a laugh of contemptuous 
astonishment ; " I'd be sorry to go over your 
doorsill, I would !*' 

" Then you don't know V* asked Fitz, 
anxiously. 

"II you are sober, I should think you know 
yourself," she answered, stirring her wine, with 
cool scorn ; " unless you killed him, as you 
threatened. Didn't he go in to bring you 
Colonel Stuart's message, though I tried to 
persuade him against it, when he'd real need to 
be afraid oi murder ?" 

" What do you mean ?" inquired Fitz, aghast. 

" Just what I say. And now I should think 
you can go, and not stare a person out of coun- 
tenance like that, at unseemly hours." 

A tact, not at all belonging to the artist, came 
to him now with ready help. 

" But Mr. Jelfrey is only just gone, as you 
acknowledge," he said, quietly; "I fear he 
missed me, and couldn't leave the Colonel's 
message. Will you kindly tell me what it 
was ?" 
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" I hope Fm better bred than to ask gentle- 
men to tell me things that no way concern me," 
answered Dorcas, with stately pride. " And if 
you missed the message, and it was a good one 
for you, yon just deserved it ; having visitors 
that daren't come in the daylight." 

Looking at him with vicious scrutiny, Dorcas 
saw the scarlet rush into the artist's face; and 
she smiled with grim satisfaction. 

" Mr. Jelfrey is a gentleman^^' she said, with 
impressive and suggestive emphasis ; " and 
when he reached your door and found that you 
were engaged with a person " (the second 
emphasis added greatly to theimpressiveness and 
suggestiveness of the first), " he came in here to 
remain until your houseshould be visitable. Then, 
when he supposed you were alone again, he 
went in to give you Colonel Stuart's message. 
I wish you good night now, and hope these do- 
ings under my own roof— for the houses are 
but too unfortunately conjoined — may not be 
allowed by Colonel Stuart to be of long con- 
tinuance." 

With this slow shot, Dorcas turned again for 
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consolation to her tumbler of warm beverage, 
but its flavour was a little diluted by the un- 
flattering consciousness that ** that vagabond 
artist " had not waited to hear the whole of her 
speech. 

Not he ! By the time Dorcas had stopped to 
take breath, he was out in the lane, pursuing 
his way under the elms, with the sure, swift 
vigilance of a greyhound. No figure moved 
before him in the almost utter darkness; no 
step sounded on the hard road; but he still 
held on his hurried, eager way, until he saw be- 
fore him the end of the lines of overarching 
elms; and, in the partial light beyond, two 
figures beside the green door in the wall which 
bounded the park of High Athelston. 

It did not need the artist's keen, well- 
practised eyes to recognise them. Eustace 
Jelfrey had one hand on Lina Chester's arm, 
while the other placed the key in the lock of 
the door. 

With a very madness of anger, Fitz Spendir 
sprang forward, but only to see the door close 
behind them as they entered the park together. 
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The grey, ivy-covered wall was eight or nine 
feet high, but Fitz looked up at it, eagerly and 
hungrily, as if he could have cleared it at a 
bound. 

Lina had crossed the park, entered the house, 
and crept to her own room — the hunted look 
darkening her sad eyes then, even as it had 
never done before — when the artist at last 
left the dark lane, and, re-entering the cottage, 
sat down beside the empty grate, and took up 
the half-plucked bird. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MARJORIE CASTILLAIN FORMS A RESOLUTION. 

"liTARJORIE CASTILLAIN, in her pink 
■"-*- evening dress, and with the roses unfaded 
in her rich brown hair, was sitting beside the 
fire in Miss Chester's bedroom when Lina 
entered it. 

" I found Margaret here waiting to help you, 
Lina," she said, with only an instant's glance up 
from the fire, " so I told her you were downstairs 
busy ; and that, as I liked sitting here, she 
might go to bed. You were downstairs busy, 
so don't look shocked at me. It is no fib. You 
weren't upstairs, and you weren't idle. In that 
I was right. Miss Chester, as in most things — 
Save the mark !" 
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Lina had smiled with sudden gladness when 
she saw Miss Castillain sitting in her room ; but 
before she had taken off her hat, the short-lived 
brightness had vanished from her face, and it 
was pale with a pallor which frightened Mar- 
jorie. Yet Marjorie still spoke lightly, and still 
looked into the fire with idle enjoyment in her 
whole attitude ; leaning forward on her low 
seat, and clasping both her hands round one 
knee. 

** Margaret was glad enough to go back to 
the servants' hall, I know," she said, " for she 
idolizes the twin Canaries. She is in love with 
one of them, but has not yet decided which, and 
she is equally fond of the other. You see, Lina, 
I think it one of the arduous duties of my 
sphere to make observations secretly about the 
affaires du cceur of the Athelston retainers. 
You've no idea how often my little romances 
turn out facts ; and they — not the romances, but 
the heroes and heroines — need a little encour- 
agement, which Lady Athelston is far too inert 
to give them. Poor lady ! she forgets the time 
when for her the * we two ' of the world were 
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not exactly hereelf and her grown-up son. 
So, yon see,'* continued Marjorie, still more 
easily, as Lina came towards the fire in her 
morning dress, *' being so au fait in these mat- 
ters, I understood exactly how Margaret would 
enjoy a little flirtation. Besides that, I under- 
stood how my dearly-loved sister would enjoy 
a spicy gossip with our pnaid, sittiDg en peignoir^ 
and growing happier and happier the more 
scandal Browne condensed into the time. Bah ! 
isn't it an unwomanly thing — at least, I mean, 
isn't it a detestably womanly thing — ^to listen 
by the hour, with watering lips, while your ser- 
vant tattles treachery about your own friends, 
lowering not only her and yourself, but lower- 
ing, too, all mistresses for ever in the girl's eyest 
And besides that, I understood, Lina, how I 
myself should enjoy a quiet rest here until 
you came, and then a cheering talk with you, 
my little friend." 

Marjorie had risen now, and was standing on 
the rug opposite Lina, her eyes unspeakably 
gentle and pitiful in their questioning. 

<« But — but I am so miserable I" cried Lina, 
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impetuously, pushing her hair from her temples 
with the air of utter bewilderment which Mar- 
jorie had noticed before, and which it grieved 
her inexpressibly to see, now that the white 
face was so full of helplessness and real 
despair. 

** Have you failed f " asked Marjorie, in a 
whisper which sounded almost cheerful because 
she made such an effort to prevent its sounding 
hopeless. 

** I — I have — more than failed ; worse than 
failed." 

" Then the letter is posted, Lina?" 

" No," she answered, looking into Marjorife's 
eyes with a wide, startled gaze, '^ no ; but Mr. 
Jelfrey has it." » 

"How was that!" asked Marjorie, letting no 
surprise appear either in her voice or eyes, for 
it really frightened her to see the terrible 
anguish on the face before her. 

"I don't know yet," said Lina, very low, 
groping as it were in a great vacant darkness, 
and still gazing into Marjorie's eyes with the 
scared glance which seemed to search for some 
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gleam of light to help her. " I left it in — the 
cottage ; and before I reached here, he — over- 
took me, and — and he had the letter, he told 
me." 

"Bat did not give it to you?" questioned 
Marjorie, still calmly, though the words sounded 
as if they came through her closed teeth. 

" And I," continued Lina, as if she heard or 
saw nothing but that of which she was telling, 
"I forgot everything and pleaded; but he 
would not — he would not, unless " 

''I see, dear," put in Marjorie, impulsively 
kissing the dark eyes which looked with such 
wild bewilderment into hers. " Don't look so, 
Lina. Let us talk of it quietly. Surely, surely 
we can frustrate him. Close your eyes ; I can- 
not bear their pain and fear. You mean," she 
went on, as she caressingly put Lina into the 
low chair, and knelt upon the rug beside her, 
" you mean that he would not give it you unless 
you promised what he wished T 

" Yes," answered Lina, speaking sharply in 
her acute pain. 

" And — don't be vexed with me, Lina, what- 
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ever I may ask — and is it impossible that you 
should do what he means ?" 

" I don't know. Oh I that is the hardest of 
all — to hnow^^ cried the girl, with a great tear- 
less sob. 

"I will not ask you," continued Marjorie, 
with her hands on the restless fingers clasped 
in Lina's lap, " why it would hurt you if that 
letter went. You told me this evening that 
you feared its going. That was enough for me 
to know then ; that is enough for me to know 
now when I look into your eyes. It would hurt 
you if that letter went, and so we must prevent 
its going." 

" Miss Castillain," whispered Lina, the words 
coming brokenly from her shaking lips, "it 
would not hurt me for the present only; it 
would wreck my whole life. Ahl you can 
never know what it is to be utterly alone in all 
the big, cold world ; and how hard, being so, it 
is to earn a home. Oh I Miss Castillain, all my 
life would be wrecked, and — and " 

" I thought so," answered Marjorie, very 
softly. ** It would wreck another life too. I 
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read that in your face. Liua, you are sure my 
sister wrote it ; not Mi*. Jelfrey ?" 

'* Lady Atbelston told me Miss Castillaiu had 
* kindly written ' it for her," replied Lina, with 
slow unwillingness. 

'' Pooh 1" cried Marjorie, with a ring of real 
contempt in her voice, " don't hesitate to tell 
of her to me. What a comfort that she did it 
kindly! At any rate, then, Lina, that letter 
must not go ; and Mr. Jelfrey's conditidns must 
not be met, whatever they are." 

" But, Miss Castillain, I must tell you what 
they are," exclaimed Lina, still with the look of 
terrible suffering in her eyes. ** Please let me 
tell you what they are, because I feel as if I 
groped so blindly, not knowing right from 
wrong ; both are so terribly mixed." 

Then Marjorie, seeing it would relieve and 
help the girl to tell even a little, said, with 
tenderness, just the words that Lina wanted — 

"Yes, it will be better for you to tell me 
what he wants, dear; I," she added, *'have 
known him so much longer than you have." 

" No," interrupted Lina, with a quick catch* 
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ing of her breath. " But, Miss Castillain, how 
can I tell you what he said f You will hate me 
for repeating his words." 

*' No," returned Marjorie, earnestly ; " never 
fear that any of his words can move me even 
to anger with Atm, let alone with you, dear. 
No, indeed, they can only make me despise him 
just a shade, perhaps, more heartily than I do 
now. Well, Lina, he says — ?" she concluded, 
as a help to Lina in her reply. 

*' He said," breathed Lina, very low and 
slowly, " that he would not post that letter if I 
would promise to — to — would promise that Mr. 
Spendir should leave Highshire at once, quietly^ 
without explanation to anyone." 

** I see — should leave suspiciously ; yes, I 
see," assented Marjorie, her clear voice clearer 
than ever in it« unutterable scorn; "should 
disappear — run away — ^yes, I see that distinctly. 
What else, Lina !" 

*' He said I must Oh ! I cannot tell you !" 

" I think I know," said Marjorie, gently. *' It 
was about Sir Neil." 

^ Yes," answered Lina, her head drooping 
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lower and lower, and her ejes, so dail: in their 
sadness, wandering^ to the fire. ^Ohl Miss 
Castillain, jon cannot know — jaUj of all the 
world r 

^ It is jnst I of all the world who wonld be 
likely to know,^ returned Marjorie, calmly. 
"He wants yon to give Sir Neil enconrage- 
ment, as they call it. Don't flindi, dear ; don't 
look so sadly shocked. I wonld never let words 
of Mr. Jeljfrey's move me, if I were yon. Lina, 
I've seen for a long time — ^for all this Summer 
— that Sir Neil Athelston loves yon. Don't 
interrupt me ; the word is the right word, and 
I am the right one to tell you ; at any rate," 
corrected Marjorie, with a great bravery in her 
shaking voice, " I choose to think so. Lina, I 
can see that Neil Athelston has never loved at 
all before this Summer. I don't say what his 
love may be worth to anyone ; perhaps it too 
much depends on who the ' anyone ' is ; but I 
know — and no one knows it as I know it — that 
he has never loved me as he loves you, and so 
T do him the justice to say that he can never 
have loved anyone as he loves you. I know it ; 
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I can see it in his face always now ; I can hear 
it in every tone of his voice when you are pres- 
ent. You see, I don't flinch from telling it ; 
but that is nothing. The simple fact stands as 
I have said, and Eustace Jelfrey sees it. Lina, 
in spite of the abhorrence I see in your face 
for this subject, in spite of your strong and 
natural dislike to Sir Neil Athelston, I have 
made you listen to this to prove to you that I 
understand that condition of Eustace Jelfrey's ; 
and I know he will abide by it ; I know he will 
hold to it like grim death." 

*' Why?" asked Lina, the vacant, wandering 
gaze once more fixed upon Maijorie. 

" Why I" echoed Marjorie, speaking so lightly 
that no sign was visible of the scorn and con- 
tempt she felt. " Because Neil wants but the 
slightest encouragement &om you to violate 
unhesitatingly the tie between himself and me, 
and that tie Eustace Jelfrey would use all his 
strength and skill to break at any cost." 

A little light of comprehension broke upon 
Lina's face. 

" I knew he admired you," she said, trying to 
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tmderstand, ** bat I thought he was — was going 
to ask your sister to marry him." 

** Of course yon did, and so he is," langhed 
Marjorie, ^bnt only if his last scheme Seals. 
This is his last scheme, and it mnst £dl. We 
wiU frustrate both Mr. Jelfrey's conditions. 
Ton shall not persuade Mr. Spendir to leave 
Highshire ; nor shall yon let Sir Neil think that 
yon love him, yon poor little lonely girl T 

.And Marjorie Castillain, in her large and 
generous sympathy, took the aching head 
within her arms, and actually shed warm tears 
above it. 

" It is no wonder that I should try to help 
yon, is it, Lina," she whispered, soothingly, 
** when I am the cause of the persecution yon 
suffer r 

" Oh ! indeed — indeed yon are not !" cried 
Lina, earnestly. ** You say it because you are 
so good, but you don't know, and I cannot 
tell you. Oh ! Miss Castillain, what must you 
think of me ?" 

"Too much to tell you what it isy*' replied 
Marjorie, with ineffable gentleness. 
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" And you never ask me," Lina went on, sob- 
bing, " you never ask me how I could get Mr. 
Spendir to go away from here ; you never ask 
me what I know of him, what influence I have 
over him — you never suspect ^" 

"Never," returned Marjorie, hastily. "I 
trust you, Lina, because I could not help it if I 
tried. 1 can do nothing but trust you, dear. 
And as for him, does not Colonel Stuart trust 
him just as fully as I trust you ? Doesn't he 
trust him because he knows him ? And, know- 
ing him, it seems natural to trust and to like 
him. Well, it is just as natural to me to 
trust and to like you. If you never tell me a 
word more than you have told me to-night, I 
shall still have utter confidence in you, my little 
friend." 

Then, still within Marjorie's warm and pitifril 
embrace, the girl — who could not even then 
tell the secret of her life — wept long and unre- 
strainedly; sobbing until the excited strength 
of the slight frame gave way. Marjorie let her 
weep and sob^ only holding her close, and 
whispering soothing words now and then. 
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And when she was exhausted — yet relieved, and 
Marjorie knew it — she told her it was bed-time ; 
and, moving softly about the room, in her beau- 
tifiil flowing dress, and talking now quite easily 
and naturally, she brought at last one little 
gleam of hope to the white face which lay so 
wearily upon the cushion. 

*' Good night," she whispered, bending until 
the roses in her hair touched Lina's eyelashes, 
and their perfume brought a momentary, inex- 
plicable gladness thrilling through her, as the 
sudden scent of flowers often will. "Good 
night. Don't think of this again, until to- 
morrow, and then it will all look clearer and 
brighter, dear." 

Hardly speaking, or accepting any help, when 
she went to her room, Marjorie waited until her 
sister had dismissed the maid (a right she al- 
ways reserved to herself), arranged her pillows, 
and lain down. Then Marjorie came up to the 
bed, and, leaning with folded arras upon the 
carved footrail, looked at her sister with a 
pleading wistfulness which was new and strange 
on the gay, careless face. 
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Louisa was the beauty of the family,— there 
never was any question about that, — ^but never 
at her best had she looked beautiful just as 
Marjorie did then. 

" Louie," she began, " I very seldom ask you 
to do me a favour — a particular, personal favour, 

do I r 

" Quite often enough, I think," replied Louisa, 
languidly. 

** Will you grant me one to-night ?" continued 
Marjorie, unheeding this interruption. •* It will 
not hurt you. Indeed, in years to come you 
may thank me in your heart because you were 
persuaded to do it." 

"Indeed!" interrupted Louisa, icily. "Per- 
haps I had better thank you now. I may have 
forgotten it. in years to come." 

"It will cost you no trouble, no loss, no self- 
denial even. Oh ! Louisa, do say you will 
do it!" 

" I'm not quite idiot enough to promise be- 
fore I know what it is," returned Miss Castillain. 
" Speak out, if you want anything, and make 
haste. Money, of course ?" 

VOL. I. U 
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" No," answered the youDger sister, gently. 
" I may want money, — I generally do, — ^but I 
would not ask you for that as I ask you for 
this." 

" Well, what is it, then ?" 

But Marjorie hesitated even yet to speak out, 
understanding her sister so well. So — ^though 
in her great earnestness it would have relieved 
her to come to the point at once — she leaned a 
little more forward on her arms, and slowly in- 
troduced her desired request, as she fancied it 
would be best received. 

" We all know," she said, " what an immense 
power you possess over Eustace Jelfrey. He 
obeys every wish of yours, much to Emily 
Jorden's discomfiture ; and he is always ready 
to follow your advice. Louie, will you use this 
great influence, which everybody notices, to 
dissuade him from posting a letter which Lady 
Athelston has written to-day to London about 
Miss Chester ?" 

JVIarjorie, knowing who was the real writer of 
the letter, had too much tact and knowledge of 
her sister to venture to let such a knowledge 
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appear, or to seem to suspect that Louisa could 
have even the smalleut share in the transaction, 
except as an able auxiliary now in remedying 
the evil. 

'' Rubbish!" sneered Miss Castillain from her 
pillow, looking, with a supercilious smile, into 
her sister's anxious face, on which the fluctuat- 
ing colour came and went swiftly in this, to 
her, novel and unpleasant situation. " What 
business is it of mine what Lady Athelston may 
choose to do about her poor little paltry com- 
panion 1 We have quite enough of her down- 
stairs, I think, without your dragging her into 
every conversation up here. Fm sick to death 
of her very name." 

" If you will promise me this one thing," 
entreated Marjorie, "I will promise never to 
speak to you of her again— I will, indeed." 

** Much I should believe you I Besides," added 
Miss Castillain, with an enjoyment of her sister's 
unusual and unfeigned earnestness, " would not 
it relieve you from your present painful position 
to know that the letter had been posted? Don't 

u2 
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people generally post their letters the day they 
write them r 

" Bat I know — I mean," corrected Marjorie, 
with great suddenness, ^^ sometimes Lady Athel-^ 

ston does not ; and, if it is not posted ^will 

you promise me it shall not go if it is not post- 
ed? I will take the other chance. Oh, Louisa, 
do promise me ; you might just as well. Will 
you r 

" Might I just as well t" snapped the elder 
sister. " That is not exactly what I happen to 
think. The letter is posted ; rest content with 
that. If it were not ^" 

" If it is not," cried Marjorie, the tears actual- 
ly starting in her pleading eagerness, ^' you will 
prevent its being done? Louie, there isn't 
anything you can ask me that I will not do for 
you, if you will only promise me this." 

"Thank you, but I have no special desire 
either for your property or services," rejoined 
Miss Castillain, chillingly ; " and I have not the 
faintest intention of doing what you ask. I hope 
I am too much of a lady — whatever yon may be 
— to interfere in matters that are entirely per- 
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Bonal and private matters of Lady Athelston's." 
" But if Eustace Jelfrey isn't too much of a 
gentleman — I mean," faltered Marjorie, afraid of 
injuring her cause by her natural impetuosity, 
"if Eustace Jelfrey doesn't think it wrong to 
interfere, you need not, need you, Louisa f I 
shouldn't; I shouldn't indeed," cried the girl, 
forgetting in her eagerness how little store 
Louisa ever set by her opinion on any point. 
" And you could do it so well. Will you? — ^will 
you ? I ask you a favour so seldom, and I ask 
yon this so urgently. Will you — ^if Eustace 
Jelfrey has the letter — prevent its being posted 
to-morrow ?" 

** On the contrary," replied Louisa, gazing 
with stony unconcern into her sister's face, "if 
you do tempt me to interfere at all in this affair, 
I shall do it just so far as to take especial care 
that Lady Athelston's letter is posted to-morrow, 
without fail ; and posted in a way which it will 
be rather hard to circumvent. But I think," 
she added, watching with a keen enjoyment 
the very novel sight of her sister's patient for- 
bearance, " I think, my dear, that you have no 
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real cause to excite or distress yourself over such 
a trifle, as I am perfectly confident that the 
letter would be posted promptly and safely if it 
were left in Eustace Jelfrey's care. Does not 
that satisfy you!" 

Marjorie, wondering vaguely, as she listened to 
this last speech, how far Louisa's deceit could go 
but hardly knowing even that she thought of it, 
pleaded again with one last brave struggle, 

" Louie, you may be glad afterwards if you 
promise me. You never can be glad that you 
refused. Do promise me I I will do anything 
for you, and I will never say a word of this." 

" Thank you ; that is indeed kind," retorted 
Miss Castillain, with vicious suavity. " I should 
value your offer highly if I were accustomed to 
doing things about which I could fear your 
'saying a word.' No, I have not yet fallen 
quite so low as that, whatever my sister may 
have done. Are you going to bed at all to- 
night, or are you going to lean there staring at 
me till morning f" 

" Does it strike you, Louisa," asked Marjorie, 
a great, cold change coming over all her face, 
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"that Neil Athelston would hardly relish the 
fact of Mrs. Esdaile's tutor posting his mother's 
letters, when the post-bags go from here ; and 
that I may choose to tell him of it f 

" It is not very likely that yoy will," laughed 
Miss Castillain, in her thorough cruel confidence, 
** at least not if you do really care what becomes 
oftliat upstart girl. That would of course at once 
prove to Neil that she was an. impostor, and he 
would soon turn her away then." 

*' Would he ?" echoed Marjorie, ironically, but 
knowing, even better than her sister- did, how 
little wisdom there would be in that plan she 
had hinted of. " I don't quite know whether he 
wouldn't turn you away first. Go to sleep ; 
blessed and consolatory dreams no doubt await 
' you ; they always wait on innocence, and purity, 
and love. I dare say there are several now 
attending the couch of that masculine angel, 
Eustace. Oh, what a beautiful couple you and 
he will make — ^in a photograph I In real life," 
added the girl, musingly, as she twisted up her 
long brown hair, "I don't know but what I 
should be all the happier at a good wholesome 
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difltance from such a pair. I think I should be 
the gainer in purity of atmosphere." 

" Don't you tliink," put in Louisa, with a calm 
enjoyment of the spite her speech contained, 
" that you are just a little bit idiotic to make 
this fuss about one of Lady Athelston's depend- 
ents until you are mistress of Lady Athelston's 
house? And don't you think, too, that your 
chance of becoming Lady Athelston yourself is 
rather slight while that low-bred girl stays 
here ? It is plain to see that she could lure that 
foolish Neil to anything. I advise you to show 
a grain or two of common-sense in this matter, 
if you really liave any to show. I, as your 
elder sister, advise you not to stand quite so 
thoroughly in your own light." 

"And I advise you," cried Marjorie, in a voice 
of intense passion, while the big brown eyes 
flamed with anger under the hands which were 
still in her hair, " to remember that you are not 
speaking to such a one as your own contempt- 
ible, false-hearted self; and I advise you to 
remember that Neil x\thelston is no fool ; if he 
had been, he would have been lured, as you call 
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it, to propose to you years ago, when you used 
every art you possess to tempt him. And I 
advise you to think, before you call Miss Ches- 
ter low-bred, that she may rank miles above 
you presently — 1 hope she will ; and T believe 
her birth has been as good as yours ; and I 
know, and everybody can see, that her words 
and acts are better than yours, even. at your 
best. And as for her beauty, that is as far 
above yours as — as ^*' 

Poor Marjorie faltered and failed lamely over 
her simile, for the natural and uncontrollable 
burst of passion had exhausted itseli^ and she 
felt the hot tears crowding to her eyes, as they 
always would after one of these rare, real out- 
breaks with her sister ; real, because the girl's 
very heart was tempest-tossed with a fierce, 
shamed misery; rare, because, as long as she 
had strength to curb the anger and hurt pride 
that burned within her, Marjorie avoided any 
retaliation upon her sister beyond the honest, 
hot rebuff, which was over in a few seconds, 
and left her comfortable and content. 

So much stronger and higher in heart and 
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mind was she than her sister, that it was but 
seldom she felt crushed, as she did now, by the 
malicious words and spiteful hints. Besides 
this, she was baffled and disappointed, too, of 
her desire, and knew she should have no com- 
fort to give on the morrow, where she felt that 
comfort was sorely needed ; so it was not won- 
derful that her hot, vehement speech was un- 
finished, and the scalding tears would have 
their way. 

Louisa, catching sight of them, laughed plea- 
santly upon her pillow. 

" Get into bed, Marjorie," she remarked, with 
amiable patronage, "and don't be such an 
arrant goose.*' 

Marjorie did not retaliate then, though her 
eyes flashed through her tears. She extinguish- 
ed the lights, and, drgtwing the heavy curtains 
from a narrow, deep-set window which had no 
shutters, looked out across the park, where she 
could but dimly descry the outlines of the great 
trees and the gigantic hills above and beyond. 
And, standing so, she wondered and wondered 
many things, though never for a moment, in 
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her brave and simple confidence, did she doubt 
the truth and purity of the girl she was be- 
friending. 

" There is one effort I can make," she said to 
herself at last. " If that does not succeed, I — I 
suppose I must appeal to him. What a horrible 
lowering of my pride that will be ! Yet I don't 
know," she mused, with a gleam of the old 
brightness — almost the old merriment — in her 
eyes ; " nothing really lowers us but sin, so old 
nurses tell us, and sometimes th^y hit upon 
the truth, as Solomon did. I hope that's true, 
for to beg a favour of Eustace Jelfrey will be as 
bad to me as the Inquisition." 

And, with this lucid simile and cheering 
thought, Marjorie turned away from the gloom 
and the chilly silence which, that night, sur- 
rounded High Athelston. 
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